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The President’s elder daughter has just been introduced to society at the first debutante’s dance given at the White House in many 
years. At the invitation of the Emperor of Germany she is to christen his yacht, which is to be launched this month 
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COMMENT 


Now that the Dowager Empress of China is back 
again upon her temporarily abandoned throne, it be- 
gins to look as though the nation that has suffered 
least in its amour propre because of the disturbances 
of 1900 is the Chinese Empire itself. The blank face 
of the Chinese Wall is not more baffling to the Occi- 
dental mind than what the Spectator calls the Asiatic 
imperturbability of these stolid children of the East. 
Presumably covered with a humiliation which would 
sear as if with a white-hot iron the soul of this re- 
markable Oriental ruler, the Dowager Empress returns 
to her former capital city with all the pomp of power 
and gaud of circumstance that might properly attend 
upon a victorious sovereign returning in triumphant 
splendor from the most glorious of battle-fields. No- 
thing in the remarkable scenes surrounding that re- 
entry into power even remotely suggested the idea 
that it had been preceded by an inglorious exit, a 
departure so deeply humiliating in its causes as well 
as in its method that no ruler of Caucasian blood 
could have raised his eyes to look the world in the 
face again after it. The ceremonial under which the 
re-entry was conducted was of impressive stateliness. 
Their Majesties, the woman and the youth, were at- 
tended by a glittering mounted escort made up of the 
flower of the Chinese nobility and the troops of the 
Viceroy of Chih-li, and upon the four-mile march of 
the resulting pageant these and the Princes of the 
realm, in gorgeous palanquins, passed through a double 
line of troops to the Palace, every man in these lines 
not standing at aitention, as soldiers might, but act- 
ually kneeling in the suppliant attitude of slaves to 
the woman who a bare year and a half before had 
led the city in confession of her impotence as a ruler! 
Behind these the population of Peking and the sur- 
rounding country massed in thousands, and in their 
own stolid way marked with their approval the tri- 
umphant welcome of their sovereign. All scars of con- 
flict were covered up; all evidences of the irruption 
had been removed, and in gala attire this great capi- 
tal of that vast Empire once again took upon its 
shoulders, gladly and willingly, the yoke which cir- 
cumstance had done much to rid it of, and to-day 
is the estate of the Chinese what it was before the 
outbreak. The rebellion is written upon the pages 
of history, but it is an event of words, not of action 
or results, save that it has intensified in potent quar- 
ters the deadly hatred of the European races, which 
was deep enough in all conscience before. As the 
Spectator picturesquely puts it, “ An infuriated bull 
has charged through the crowd, but it has closed, 
scarcely harmed, behind the beast.” 








In the face of such a people it is difficult to 
imagine what the finesse of Western diplomacy can 
accomplish. The cunning of artifice is as powerless 
to move the stolid imperturbability of so pachyderma- 
tous a nation as is the power of argument to move 
the pyramids. Our best diplomatic minds may scheme 
and plan, and plan and scheme again, to penetrate 
to the inner sanctuary of these Oriental souls, where 
their sensitiveness to realities might be supposed to 
rest, and still be baffled by the calm, unruffled front 
behind which these mysterious beings hide themselves. 
The impressive lesson of the whole incident would 
seem to be that, after all, the cycles of Chinese civil- 
ization have produced something which our few cen- 
turies of Western development cannot hope to reach, 
and that with all our wiles and vaunted progress and 
ideals we are diplomatically but children’ in 
The course of wisdom, there- 


high 
their patriarchal hands. 


fore, in treating with such a factor in international 
relations is indubitably that of straightforward hon- 
esty, guided by practical common-sense, such as, in- 
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deed, has been characteristic of the American atti- 
tude toward the Chinese question from the first. 
If the foreign offices of Europe wish to play a game 
of finesse with these Orientals it is their own busi- 
ness, and it will be a pretty game to watch. For 
ourselves, it were far better to remain mere spec- 
tators of that game, and to adhere to the note already 
struck, by which both we and they may give and 
take—give for what we take, and take for what we 
give. Any other course would be disastrous, and end 
only in a humiliation perhaps for both, but which 
only one, ourselves, would feel. When the infuri- 
ated bull charges through the Chinese crowd again, 
Uncle Sam would better be sitting in his own 
private box watching the proceeding, instead of sit- 
ting astride of the beast in an inglorious effort to 
straddle the vexatious problem. 


The Democrats in the Senate have at last taken an 
intelligible and intelligent stand, and are appearing 
before the country as a real opposition. We are, in 
consequence, having a debate on our colonial policy 
as applied to the Philippines. Say what the busy 
man may to the contrary, a public debate is educa- 
tional and informing, and we may expect from this 
discussion that hereafter both imperialists and anti- 
imperialists wili have better reasons for the faith 
that is in them. The subject before the Senate is the 
Philippine tariff bill. As we anticipated, the Lodge 
bill, which was in reality prepared by the Massachu- 
setts Senator in co-operation with Secretary Root, 
makes some concessions to the products of the islands. 
The duty on sugar is reduced 25 per cent., and export 
taxes are repealed. It is estimated that this effects 
an average reduction of 35 per cent. Mr. Lodge 
stated the objections to free trade with the islands 
in his opening speech. In the first place, we could 
not have free trade with the islands without destroy- 
ing their revenues; in the second place, if we had 
free trade we must grant it also to Spain under the 
provisions of the treaty of peace, and probably to all 
other nations under the open-door policy. If we grant 
free trade to the imports from the Philippines to this 
country, we make Manila the port of deposit for 
goods destined for the United States, and thus for- 
eign nations would escape the Dingley rates. It does 
not seem to have vet occurred to the opponents of this 
policy that this difficulty might be obviated by limit- 
ing free-trade privileges to the actual products of the 
Philippine Islands. 


The Democratic minority in the Senate have not fol- 


lowed the example of their copartisans in the House. 


Senator Rawlins of Utah, as the Democratic leader of 
the Philippines Committee, has prepared and is dis- 
cussing a substitute bill, which for frankness and posi- 
tiveness is worthy of Mr. Bryan himself. In this bill 
it is proposed to renounce sovereignty over the isl- 
ands themselves; to retain temporary control under 
the military power for the preservation of order while 
the natives are establishing a government: to declare 
that then the islands shall be foreign territory, and 
that all goods coming from them to this country shall 
be subject to the same rates as those levied on all 
other foreign goods; that meantime, and so long as 
our temporary control shall continue, trade between 
this country and the archipelago shall be free. As 
we have said, this is a frank and honest position, and 
it is a good deal better for the country’s moral health 
that we should have it out and be done with it than 
that our anti-imperialists should go on muttering 


wrath and indulging in dark innuendoes, to be 
met by accusations of lack of patriotism. Let us 


trust that the Senate will have a free fight in the 
open and clear the air. Let those who are opposed to 
the Philippine policy, or to any other phase of our 
imperialism, or colonialism—call it by whatever name 
the reader may please—say their say with perfect 
freedom. There is one charge of which we ought to 
rid ourselves, and that is that there is not here, and 
on this subject, as much freedom of speech as is per- 
mitted in England on the subject of the Boer war. 


Some readers of the curious will recall the famous 
conundrum the late Professor Huxley propounded 
to the X-club: “ Has the frog a soul?” Very recently 
the amateurs of newspaper science havé been told 
that an Ann Arbor professor has succeeded in finding 
a place for the frog’s soul in its spinal column. This, 
as usually turns out, was just the opposite of what 
Professor Lombard did say; and the experiments were 
the old ones that take place in every college to-day. 
If a frog had its brain cut out, it would still 
kick very vigorously if a drop of some stinging acid 
be put on its back. Even the next day, when the 
body of the animal was dry and shrivelled, a small 
piece of paper soaked with acid and placed on the 
frog’s back would cause it to kick with both legs 
and dislodge the paper. Professor Lombard was 
quoted as calling these “ reasoning movements,” and 
the experiment can be carried out in a way to make 
it look as if they were. For example, if a drop of 
acid be placed on one side of the body of a brainless 
frog, it will use the nearest leg to brush the irritant 
away. But if this near leg be tied, then, after a short 
ineffectual struggle, it will bring the other leg into 
play. The old-time physiology still current in many 
a text-book thought this very wonderful, and was 
quite willing to attribute “ intelligence” to a frog’s 
hind leg. Recent experiments, however, have shown 
that this is not so very needful. The act is purely 


mechanical, and a very simple arrangement of the 
nerves suffices to account for the effects. 


All this is not half so curious as some late experi- 
ments on pigeons. It is a common idea that if the 
brain of an animal is destroyed it will die, or if ji 
lives it remains in a “ comatose” condition. An in- 
genious German has cut out some pigeons’ brains 
with care, given the wound time to heal, and shown 
that the birds can run about, fly, measure a distance. 
eat, go to sleep in the dark, wake up with the light, 
and, in fine, do most of the things a healthy norma! 
pigeon can do. Only memory and the mating im- 
pulses are quite gone. It is possible to disecriminat: 
very neatly between the reflex acts and those jn- 
volving some use of the memory. Thus a brainless 
faleon was put in a cage with some mice. Eve) 
time a mouse moved the falcon jumped for it and 
caught it. There the act ended. The normal faleoy 
eats its mouse. When its brain is gone, it pays no 
more attention to its captured prey as soon as thie 
mouse ceases to move. These and a great variety of 
other experiments on rabbits, dogs, fishes, and_ stil] 
lower orders have shed a deal of light on the ob.- 
scure phenomena of “mental” action. With this 
have come very materialistic views. For if the larger 
part of bodily actions can be shown to be nothing 
more than simple mechanical responses to appropriate 
stimuli, the suspicion grows that the more intricate 
working of the brain is really only the result of a 
highly complex arrangement of the same automatic 
character. This is, indeed, the drift of present-day 
scientific opinion; and this explains why the reac- 
tionaries, of whom Professor Lombard appears from 
the newspaper accounts to be one, are driven to find 
“reason” in the kick of a dead frog’s leg. For the 
live frog demonstrates his disgust of science in pre- 
cisely the same fashion, and this whether he have a 
brain to think about it, or has had his thinking appa- 
ratus cut out. Those who are interested in such mat- 
ters will find the latest results summed up in Dr. 
Jacques Loeb’s capital book on the comparative phys- 
iology of the brain. 

Interesting evidence relative to what we are in 
honor bound to do for Cuba is furnished by bankers 
who will probably appear before the Committee 
of Ways and Means. According to the stories of 
bankers who for many years have had Cuban clients, 
there is no doubt that very large investments have 


been made in the island in the belief that the 
Platt amendment meant commercial concessions. 
Just before the outbreak of the Spanish war a 


large amount of securities was sent to the States 
for deposit. After the Platt amendment was actually 
incorporated in the new Cuban Constitution, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were borrowed on these se- 
curities in New York and other money centres, and 
this money was invested in land, in sugar machinery, 
and in factorizing plantations—that is, in advancing 
funds to impoverished sugar plantations. The beet- 
sugar people demand that these moneys saved from 
the dangers of the war shall now be swept away by a 
breach of faith on our part in time of peace. The 
bankers’ testimony leaves no room to doubt that 
fortunes have been invested on the faith that the 
United States would give favorable terms to the trade 
of the island, and other evidence, daily coming from 
Cuba, makes it equally clear that if we do not keep 
our word these fortunes will be lost, and that thou- 
sands of laborers will therefore be thrown out of em- 
ployment. Anarchy will follow this, and then we shall 
have a war on our hands with our wards whom we 
have redeemed from the tyranny of Spain. Nothing 
but annexation can result from this, and with annex- 
ation will come free trade, for the American people 
will never assent to a tariff discrimination against 
Cuba and in favor of Porto Rico when both islands 
come frankly into our possession. This is what the 
opponents of the administration’s policy are facing. 
Senator Platt of Connecticut, the author of the 
amendment which bears his name, feels the situation 
very keenly, and when he was threatened by the to- 
bacco* interests with a loss of his seat in the Senate, 
he said that they might bring him home if they wanted 
to, but that he intended to defend the honor of the 
government, even at the sacrifice of his public career. 
Fortunately, the tobacco interests of Connecticut are 
not vigorously opposing Mr. Platt’s and the admin- 
istration’s desire, while some of the farmers favor it. 


The opponents of the policy of honor towards Cuba 
are receiving a hint from the administration. It is. 
briefly, this: “ Most of you were in favor of the war 
against Spain, and afterwards approved of what 
our common enemies have called the policy of im- 
perialism and colonialism; at present you are squeal- 
ing, to use a somewhat vulgar but very expressive 
phrase; you want to eat the cake and have it: 
you don’t want to pay for it, either; you are not 
willing to bear the burden which you were in 
favor of assuming; you are eager to escape the re- 
sponsibilities which you insisted on thrusting upon 
the government.” The administration, however, is not 
yet in the mood for turning coward, and will exert al! 
its efforts to- persuade Congress to do its duty not 
only by the island but by this country. The experts 
in the War Department, including Collector Bliss of 
Havana, who, on Saturday, January 18, left his post 
to appear before the Ways and Means Committee, 
are suggesting various measures intended to secure 











reciprocal trade relations between the United States 
and Cuba. If all attempts at legislation fail, the 
President will doubtless resort to the treaty-making 
power. This, however, will be a last resort, for the 
House of Representatives, or a large part of it, still 
holds the opinicn that the President and Senate can- 
not change a revenue law by treaty. 





How did Marconi’s signals come across from Corn- 
wall to the Newfoundland shores? There is a curving 
hill of water and earth crust 110 miles high in 
between. Did the electric waves go over the hill, 
or through it, or how? That is the puzzle the elec- 
trical world is bothering over at the moment. Some 
German experiments seem to indicate that the waves 
are absorbed by water as they are by metals. Pro- 
fessor Fleming, of London, who has done an elaborate 
work on the scientific side of the subject, puts the mat- 
ter a little differently. His results would make water 
opaque to these electrical waves, as it is, in large 
quantity, to light. Either way, it seems as if the 
signals didn’t come straight through. They went 
round the hill. In this case they must somehow 
have followed the curving earth. But how? The 
accepted idea is that the vibrations Marconi uses are 
just long, invisible light-waves. And light goes 
straight. Professor Fleming thinks the waves might 
bend; or, it may be, the upper air, being highly 
rarefied, is also opaque to them, like water. This 
would form a shell round the earth, in which the 
signals might travel anywhere. Would they go clear 
round? And if they did, would they stop when they 
got back to where they started, or keep going round 
and round? Evidently, until they had been absorbed 
by substances like the metals. But what becomes of 
the waves then? Do they set up a current of ordinary 
electricity? If that be true, then they could transmit 
power. There was a Kansas professor named Blake 
who had this idea, some years ago. He was quite 
sure the falls of the Nile could be made to run Lon- 
don, and Niagara to turn corn-grinders and run mow- 
ing-machines out on his native plains. This matter 
of long-distance transmission is the great electrical 
problem of the day, and it may be the Hertz waves 
will bring the solution. If they should, coal-mines 
could shut up shop. Here is a wide field, and inas- 
much as about every nation in Europe has been ahead 
of us in perfecting the wireless telegraph, this is a 
chance to even up. 





Meanwhile, are cables doomed? That is just what 
no one seems in the least to know. Without doubt 
Signor Marconi and his stockholders are sure of it. 
And cable stocks have been wobbly. But it is toler- 
ably clear that it will be some time yet before the 
cables need be sold for junk. Even if it were found 
practicable to send regular messages across the ocean 
without wires, a hopeless confusion would be sure to 
result. The discoveries which made wireless teleg- 
raphy possible were not made by men who take out 
patents. Despite a legion of the latter, the field 
seems tolerably free. A_ wireless- telegraph  sta- 
tion costs only a few hundred dollars to set up, 
and little or nothing to run. The coasts of Eng- 
land and America may presently be literally lined 
with soaring masts and dancing kites. Granting 
it is possible to syntonize, or “tune,” two sets of 
instruments so that they alone will respond one 
to the other, this will be attainable only within 
wide limits, and it is possible there will not be 
vibration-ranges enough to go round. Will this be 
pre-emptible territory? Will Congress grant the 
rights on all vibrations between, say, 100 and 200 
millions per second to one company, and those be- 
tween 200 and 300 millions to another? And if 
Canada grants the same rights to rival concerns, will 
it take a war to settle who owns the air? And shall 
we have ether-right attorneys and promoters soon? 
Signor Marconi’s success seems bound to bring a Jot 
of trouble. Meanwhile the troglodytes at Washing- 
ton go on discussing subsidies for Pacific cables as if 
an electric wave had never sped across the seas. Half 
the proposed subsidy might, it is conceivable, make 
cables needless in less time than a cable could be 
laid. 





On Friday, January .10, the enemies of the merit 
system in the House of Representatives scored a de- 
cided, though incomplete, victory. The bill under con- 
sideration provided for the establishment of a perma- 
nent Census Bureau, a most worthy object, and one 
which had been recommended by former superintend- 
ents of the census, including General Francis A. 
Walker, Dr. Billings, and Carroll D. Wright. The bill, 
however, on its appearance in the House, got mixed up 
with a question of patronage, and there then occurred 
one of the most illuminating debates that we are likely 
to have at the present session of Congress. The em- 
ployés of the Census Bureau, some 2600 more or less 
deserving persons, were appointed by Congressmen. 
The law creating the bureau exempted its clerks from 
the requirements of the civil service law. It was a 
confessed bit of patronage-grabbing. The clerks hav- 
ing entered the service in this way, the Congressmen, 
whose appointees they are, propose to legislate them 
into the classified, or permanent, service. Of the 2600 
some 700 will be kept at the census work in which they 
are now employed, and 1900, therefore, unless some 
other provision for them be made, will lose their places. 
The Congressmen want their wards to remain, and 
therefore the bill was recommitted to the Select Com- 
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mittee on the Census, with instructions to report back 
a bill providing for a “detailed organization of a 
permanent census bureau, and with a provision there- 
in to place the present employés within the classified 
service.” So some 1900 persons are to get into the 
service, if such a bill become a law, through the spoils 
system, and these 1900 persons may be transferred to 
the various branches of the government, and will be 
put into vacancies above those who have honestly and 
fairly passed the examinations of the civil service 
commission and won their places on the eligible list. 
Naturally the civil service reformers, including the 
President, regard the action of the House simply as an 
attempt to rob the classified service of 1900 comfortable 
places for the benefit of members of Congress. 


The bill providing for a salary of $25,000 a year 
for ex-Presidents, introduced to Congress a short while 
ago, is not meeting with much favor throughout the 
country. We fancy the opposition to the measure is 
due not so much to the parsimony of the public as 
to the absurdity of the proposition. Our ex-Presi- 
dents, as a rule, have been men who in after-years have 
been very well able to take care of themselves. In- 
deed, if the contrary were true, they could not have 
been capable of looking successfully after the affairs 
of the nation. General Grant stood in no lack of 
ready cash even after the crash in which his fortunes 
went down into ruin. Mr. Hayes was quite competent 
to live in the stvle to which by nature he was ac- 
customed. Mr. Arthur was never a fit subject for 
eleemosynary aid, and Benjamin Harrison’s greatest 
utility—that is, his broadest usefulness—came to him 
in the years of his ex-Presidential dignity. The only 
living ex-President, it is easily conceivable, would re- 
ject with scorn the proffered salary about as prompt- 
ly as, if in office, he would veto the measure making 
it possible. Were the bill to take such a form, how- 
ever, as we have consistently advocated, that it 
would place the experienced service of our ex-Presi- 
dents at the command of the public, there would 
be much value in the proposition. We should not 
relegate to mere party use the potentialities of a 
mind constructively useful to the whole people, and 
if some means might be devised by which our ex- 
Presidents, with all the value of four or eight years’ 
experience in the executive office back of them, 
steadying their judgment and ripening their political 
wisdom, should be impressed into the service of the 
nation, it would be worth many times the sum which 
Mr. Lovering’s bill offers as a sort of pension. 


In a recent discussion of the question, “ What shall 
we do with Anarchy and the Anarchists?” before the 
Nineteenth Century Club, the cold sense of some re- 
marks by Recorder Goff was coldly received. He said 
in effect, as the papers report him, that we would do 
well to examine the grounds of our social and eco- 
nomical self-satisfaction in the light of the past be- 
fore pronouncing our state perfect; and he reminded 
his hearers that ideas can never be extinguished by law. 
If they were good ideas, punishments would spread 
them; if they were bad, they would go out of them- 
selves. He noted that there had been no Anarchists 
present to speak for Anarchism, and he thought that 
the discussion was one-sided without their views. He 
ended with the words, “In dealing with Anarchy, let 
us remember that if our government is founded on 
righteousness, then Anarchy is a craze, and this craze 
will pass as other crazes have passed in the world’s 
history,” and sat down with little or no applause. 
All the same, probably, this will be the sum of our 
wisdom in dealing legislatively with the Anarchists. 
Those who do murder or counsel murder will suffer 
under the existing laws against. murder; those who 
neither counsel nor do it, but abhor it, like Prince 
Krapotkin and Elie Réclus, will not suffer for their 
doctrines concerning the structure of society. In 
stamping false teachings out there is always danger 
of stamping them in; and having failed to outlaw, for 
instance, Mormonism, we shall probably pause much, 
in committees and in open debate, before we outlaw 
Anarchism. If we could fulfil the dramatic ideal in 
the matter by providing a desolate island for the exile 
of the Anarchists, we should be obliged to provide 
another for the other lunatics who imagine they 
could be kept there. Short of either event, there is 
much food for reflection in the well-tempered obser- 
vations of Recorder Goff. 





There is a good deal of sound sense in a recent ser- 
mon by Dr. Minot J. Savage, on the subject of read- 
ing. “Every man,” said Dr. Savage, “ ought to read 
some newspaper every day. Here is the making of 
history going on, the making of contemporary human- 
ity; the great questions of war and peace, of gov- 
ernment, of sociology, of industry; matters of im- 
portance on every hand—and you need to keep in 
touch with them; you need to know what is going 
on, And here, if I may, let me suggest one thing,” 
Dr. Savage adds. “I find as I look at the world that 
most people take one newspaper, which they believe 
in, and read that religiously and thoroughly, so that 
you can almost tell what a man’s beliefs are if you 
know what newspaper he reads, where he fashions his 
opinions of war, peace, and everything of the sort. 
Now, it does not seem to me that this is intelligent or 
fair. Have one paper, if you prefer—perhaps you can- 
not help it—but read some other paper that teaches 
diametrically opposed doctrines. Do not become a 
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bigot over your newspaper, your party affiliations, the 
great questions that are coming up constantly for con- 
sideration. Hear both sides.” It is interesting to 
note, in view of such an utterance, that. within the 
past twenty-five years there has been a radical im- 
provement among newspapers and newspaper readers 
along the precise lines which Dr. Savage suggests. 
We find a bigot now and then who profoundly hates 
the man whose opinions differ from his own, but he 
is getting to be a rather rara avis, in spite of Dr. Sav- 
age’s observation that “ most people take but one 
newspaper.” The independent newspaper is to-day a 
commercially far better proposition than it was a 
quarter-century ago, and whatever its editorial bias 
it would be difficult to find at this time a newspaper 
of standing which in its news columns does not pre- 
sent items of fact which in a bygone age would have 
caused trouble with the reader because disturbing to 
his convictions. With one or two exceptions the news- 
papers of to-day are thoroughly fair-minded in this 
respect. They hold to their editorial convictions, but 
are not afraid to present, the evidence of the other 
side in their news columns, all of which indicates a 
growth in the reader, as well as in the editor and 
publisher. The reader has ceased to be a cantanker- 
ous person without tolerance of opinions other than 
his own, and who threatens to “stop the paper if it 
does not cease to offend,’ but has become rather a 
person who realizes, after all, that a vote is not so 
much a personal privilege as a publie trust, which 
he must exercise with due regard to the interests of 
all who may be affected. Nevertheless, it is good to 
hear the sentiments Dr. Savage has voiced expressed, 
and their constant reiteration can do no harm, for 
there are still recruits to be won over to the ranks, of 
independence, and every bigot converted adds just so 
much to the power of the elbow of the editor who is 
striving to get at and to present the truth, irrespective 
of partisan bias or personal predilection. 





Will any isthmian canal bill be enacted by Con- 
gress at the present session, or will the old story 
of inaction and delay prevail? At this writing, 
the pessimist in Washington is in the majority, 
and he believes that the confusion of mind wrought 
by the two seemingly contradictory reports of the 
commission will be adroitly taken advantage of 
by the opponents of any interoceanic canal. This 
view, however, fails to take into account the strong 
popular feeling in support of an isthmian canal. 
Every one but Senator Morgan and Mr. Hepburn 
is considering the Panama route respectfully, and 
Mr. Morgan himself is very likely to find that his 
own Gulf State people will gladly abandon Nicaragua 
for Panama if they are convinced that the latter is 
the better route, or that it is the only route possible. 





The New York Sun has rendered a public service 
in settling what it calls the Clark myth. The public 
has understood that, in consequence of the failure of 
Congress to reward the officers of the Santiago fleet, 
Captain Clark is two numbers in rank below where 
he would have been if there had been no war with 
Spain, and if he had not, in consequence, made his 
famous run around the Cape. The Sun points out 
that, in fact, the Manila promotions did carry two 
captains, Coghlan and Dyer, over Clark’s head. These 
promotions were confirmed by the Senate, June 8, 
1898. On August 10, the same year, Mr. McKinley 
recommended five numbers for Sampson's captains, 
except Clark. who was to have six numbers. This 
recommendation was not then acted on. On March 3, 
1899, the navy personnel bill was passed. This ad- 
vanced two engineers over Clark. They were Allen 
and Melville. This advancement lost two numbers 
each to Captains Sigsbee, McCalla, Lamberton, and 
Chadwick, and eighteen numbers to Commander Wain 
wright. On February, 1901, the Santiago list passed 
the Senate, and Clark got his six numbers. The total 
result is that Captain Clark has really gained four 
numbers, but, owing to the recently enacted law, un- 
der which those who receive extra numbers shall be 
carried on the list as extras, in order that injustice 
may not be done to deserving officers who have not 
had opportunities to win promotion, Captain Clark 
is really six numbers nearer his Rear-Admiralty than 
he would have been if there had been no war and no 
run. It is well for the country to know that this 
admirable officer and his splendid feat are not unre- 
warded: and well, too, that Congress has finally de- 
cided to change its policy, and to place the expense of 
its military awards on the country, where it belongs, 
instead of iouding it on the officers who have not been 
fortunate enough to enjoy the opportunity to win 
honors. 

A prominent Washington clergyman has recently 
preached a sermon on the proper observance of the 
Sabbath, his chief attack being directed against the 
custom of giving teas, dinners, and social functions 
on Sunday. We are chiefly concerned, not so much 
with the rights of his discourse, as with the following 
excerpt from the sefmon: 


Many guests of our nation in legations at this 
capital are showing us scant courtesy in lightly over- 
riding our best national traditions and customs of the 
Lord’s Day. Some of our own people are nerveless to 
flatter by imitation. I appeal to you who know that 
the Lord’s Day is for man, who have experienced its 
blessings, to say a courteous but firm “no” to ey 
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ery invitation to secularize it, because you need it. 
and will have it for physical rest and spiritual nur- 
ture. 


Entirely-aside from the merits of the question, an 
utterance of this nature is in atrociously bad taste. 
The subject is a large enough one to be discussed on 
broad lines without dragging in as a specific case the 
behavior of individuals who are guests of the Ameri- 
an people. Moreover, it is a well-established prin- 
ciple that the home of a legation is foreign soil. The 
German embassy building at Washington is German 
territory, not American. The Italian embassy is 
Italian soil. There is a whole world of foreign soil at 
the capital, and while on it those who occupy it are 
beyond the jurisdiction of our authorities, political or 
social. Wherefore, in attacking the visitors of foreign 
nations to our country for living according to their 
own methods, and with the approval of their own con- 
sciences, this Washington pastor has been guilty not 
only of bad taste, but has made a direct attack upon 
the rights of man, for the preservation of which, if we 
remember rightly, this government was established. 
It becomes increasingly evident day by day that our 
clergy would find a more profitable employment of 
their talents as spiritual advisers to rather than as 
social reformers of the community at large. 


Somebody said once that the condition of a country’s 
roads marked its civilization. In a measure this is, 
doubtless, true. Certainly the condition of a coun- 
iry’s-roads is a concrete illustration suggesting the 
state of civilization of that nation, and it is by a 
consideration of a number of such outward signs that 
an observer may arrive at a pretty accurate judgment 
of the place which this or that nation occupies in 
the world. When, therefore, the bicycle came into 
service, was legislated against, finally tolerated, and 
then found a necessity, the extraordinary movement 
towards better roads can be at least acknowledged as an 
advance in the right direction. And it only needs 
a little consideration by the historical method to show 
that automobiles are tending in the same direction as 
bicycles—only further in advance.. We are just now 
getting to the “ legislating against ” period. Not many 
months or years hence the automobile will be “ toler- 
ated,” and, before we know it, it will be “ necessary.” 
In the mean time automobiles cannot become general 
without long and good roads. Already somebody talks 


of an automobile road from San Francisco to New 
York. Already roads are actually being improved for 


Why try to stop or check the new 
machine, therefore? It is all so small, when we con- 
sider what is inevitably to come! The automobile is 
going to stay. We shall have better and better roads, 
better service, better and cleaner cities, and fewer of 
those accidents now caused by the personal equation 
of the horse. It is all an advance of civilization, 
which neither should be nor can be successfully op- 


‘ 


the speedy vehicle. 


posed. 


Although the production last week, for the first 
time in America, of Isidore de Lara’s opera “ Messa- 
line” was doubtless due in large measure to a per- 
fectlynatural desire to exploit Madame Calvé’s magnifi- 
cent impersonation of the title-réle, Mr. Grau _never- 
theless has placed us fairly in his debt for the most en- 
vrossing event, so far, of the current musical season. 
It must be confessed that the operatic novelties with 
which, in former Mr. Grau has enlivened 
his répertoire, have often proved the extreme reverse 
of engrossing. One’s memory of such works as Man- 
cinelli’s “Ero e Leandro,’ Massenet’s ‘“ Le Cid,” 
and Bemberg’s * Elaine ”’—not to penetrate further 
into the past—is not too vividly pleasurable. For 
this reason, if for none other, we take especial pleasure 
in noting that this “lyric tragedy ” of Mr. de Lara’s, 
with its admirable text by Messrs. Sylvestre and 
Morand, seems to us to be as beautiful, as moving, 
as distinguished a work as it would have been pos- 
sible for Mr. Grau to discover among the productions 
of living opera-writers. To be entirely frank, we 
should not have looked for a work of quite this order 
from Mr. de Lara if we had not been forewarned by 
the reception which the opera has found abroad since 
its first production, in the winter of 1899, at Monte 
Carlo: for Mr. de Lara’s reputation, prior to his 
“ Messaline ” period, was largely a product of the 
salon, based upon the writing of some charming (if 
not very notable) and two rather indifferent 
adventures in opera-making—* Moina” and ‘“ Amy 
Robsart.”” Concerning the morals of * Messaline,” that 
is far too delicate and perilous a question to treat 
adequately within the confines of a paragraph. But 
if we felt called upon to debate the ethical point in- 
volved, we should be inclined to hold that Mr. de Lara’s 
tragedy, far from being merely an offensive and dele- 
terious chronicle of lust and infamy, is essentially an 
exhortation against sexual lawlessness... One of the 
best of London critics has even affirmed that he “ can 
quite imagine * Messaline’ being taken by any serious 
and zealous pastor as a text whereon to hang the 
most significant of sermons, as a classic instance 
wherewith to point his moral and adorn his tale ”:— 
we can find no juster word to say on the subject than 
that. The opera was superbly acted and sung, superb- 
ly mounted. As for Madame Calvé’s Messaline, it is 


seasons, 


ones 
songs 


difficult to characterize it without appearing needlessly 
superlative. 


It seems to us a greater creation even 
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than her wonderful Carmen,—gorgeous beyond ex- 
pression in its passion, its intensity, its overwhelming 
beauty and fascination. 

At last there are more bachelors than spinsters in 
this country. The feminine portion of our communi- 
ties will be much interested in this fact which has 
resulted from the census of 1900. Now, it has al- 
ways been popularly supposed that the spinsters 
predominated, and this current belief has been as 
a thorn in the side of woman, for the mere ex- 
istence of a bachelor requires, for the intelligent 
curiosity of the gentler sex, an explanation. Without 
the explanation, he is in himself, as it were, an elo- 
quent reflection upon the charm of womankind, and 
every woman in her own person resents a slight to 
the sisterhood. Now that the census has cleared the ques- 
tion of false statistics, and the residual fact remains 
that the bachelors predominate, it becomes incumbent 
upon us to inquire why this is so. And, the inquiry 
having scarcely proceeded beyond the first state- 
ment of the case, we find, as ever, that woman is the 
guilty party! For, with the known inconsequence of 
the sex, it is she who is consciously and voluntarily 
responsible for the predominance of the unmarried 
man. We learn that the fashionable matron deliberate- 
ly makes him her pet—that she has so systematically 
performed this rite over him that his species has been 
separated into kinds, of which “the corner man,” 
“the dancing man,” “the dinner man,” etc., are the 
best known and most carefully cultivated varieties. 
So highly considered and so actively in demand, so 
dined and wined, are these popular unmarried men, 
that their personal expenses are reduced to a minimum, 
and they become among men even as the lilies of the 
field. They are, so to speak, the supernumeraries in 
the drama of life, to be engaged as occasion requires. 
And woman, dear, delightful, impetuous, generous 
but unreflecting woman, is the stage-manager who is 
hoist by her own petard. While, therefore, the census 
of 1900 possesses for woman, as we have intimated, 
unusual interest, it is also replete with threatening 
possibilities which must give her pause. 


Within a few days there have been three instances 
in New York alone of desperate men who have broken 
in the windows of jewellers’ shops and stolen jewels. 
Within the same time there have occurred several 
forlorn interviews, such as that of the four men who 
called at the Medical College in Syracuse and offered 
to sell their bodies for cash. One of these four men, 
named Maich, said he was willing then to sign the 
deed for his body, that he did not expect to live long, 
and that he “didn’t care if he had to shovel coal 
for the devil.” It would be interesting to know just 
what makes this desperate, temporarily under dog. 
Probably, in the case of the auto-body-seller desperate 
circumstances are coupled with atheism of some sort. 
But the characteristic of all such instances as the 
jewel-stealers is that the men are almost sure to be 
caught, and they know it beforehand—and do not much 
care. Czolgosz knew that he could not escape—and 
did not much care. The Swede who arrived as an 
immigrant the other day, and within three months 
began posting signs about, trying to excite bakers and 
candlestick-makers to rise and reform this country, 
didn’t much care. That seems to be the one point 
whereon the poor dogs all agree. They get to 
the starvation point; they lose confidence and faith 
in themselves. Hunger and suffering take away their 
nerve. Nothing very much worse could possibly hap- 
pen, and they make one more final try, without caring 
very much whether they bring up in prison, in the 
electric chair, or in the grave. It is such human 
souls which, gathered together in sufficient numbers, 
have made revolutions in Europe for centuries. It is 
such that compose a portion of any body of strikers 
in this country. They flock to those in trouble, and 
strike hopelessly with them. And every day in a big 
city we are passing them on the street. Most of them 
only need a turn of luck to begin again and try to 
be hopeful, but in any case their constant presence 
in our midst is not so dangerous, since they must 
always be dealt with summarily when they cross the 
line, as it is inexpressibly sad. The encouraging fact 
is that most of them are only temporarily the under 
dog. What they need is work, work of any decent 
kind. If they get it they are no longer under, and 
the sun shines again. 





An amusing instance of that amazing credulity 
which abhors the obvious and craves the abnormal 
recently occurred in London, in connection with the 
vast throng of people which gathers annually on the 
last night of the year around St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It also illustrates once more how easily a mystery can 
grow out of a very commonplace and simple occurrence. 
On New-Year’s morning several London newspapers 
commented, with characteristic gravity, on a sudden 
flash of light that startled the crowd in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Paul’s, just as the great clock began 
to boom the midnight hour. The Daily Express, un- 
der the heading, “ Bright Augury or Ill-Omen,” print- 
ed the following: 


Just as the bells of St. Paul’s struck twelve last 
night a brilliant flash of light was observed in the 
sky. It was noticed by many, some regarding it as 
an ill-omen and others as a bright augury. The flash 
resembled lightning, but it might have been a search- 


light. Curiously enough, the light has been noted 
on former occasions. 


The Daily Mail was more reserved: 


As the clock started to strike, there was a sudden 
flash of light in the rear of the Cathedral, and a deep 
boom, and as the clock chimed the hour the crowd 
cheered. Hats and handkerchiefs were waved and 
“ Auld Lang Syne” was sung. 


On the other hand, the Globe in the evening went 
further, and gave fancy the rein: 


The many watchers in the streets last night who 
went out to see the last of the old year were startled 
by a brilliant flash of light which appeared in the sky 
just as the clock of St. Paul’s Cathedral struck twelve. 
Had this spectacle been confined to London alone there 
would, of course, have been nothing particularly curi- 
ous in it. At exactly the same moment, however, the 
light. was seen at. Elstree, in Hertfordshire, which 
practically precludes the theory that it was caused 
by a flash of lightning. Some of our readers may have 
seen the flash in other parts of the country, and can, 
perhaps, offer some explanation of its origin. 


Now the explanation is really very simple. The 
sudden and mysterious beam that was believed to 
have been shot from the darkened vault of heaven 
was neither a New-Year’s comet nor one of the missing 


Leonids. In fact, it was photographic rather than as- 
tronomic. It appears that the Tatler’s photog- 
rapher was responsible for the blaze of light. 


which was flashed from a window high above the 
heads of the crowd, as he turned his camera on them 
when the clock began to ring out the old and ring 
in the new year. On another page we reproduce the 
snap-shot of the scene. which, in itself, is by way 
of a curiosity as an illustration. 


The favors of stock speculation—and they have been 
small indeed recently—rotate from one professional 
faction to the other. Public concern in the market 
remains at low ebb, though, with more holders of 
stocks and bonds than ever before known, the daily 
fluctuations of-listed securities attract an extensive 
passive interest. Although the better class of in- 
vestors are unwilling to increase their holdings at 
the present moment, promoters of fictitious companies 
are offering long lists of stocks whose flimsiness is 
concealed behind columns of advertisements. The suc- 
cess of the Marconi tests has again brought into 
prominence the men who, a few months ago, offered 
as many thousand shares of wireless telegraphy stock 
as they could foist upon investors. Now they are 
willing to reveal for the second time the wonderful 
possibilities for money-making that are vested in 
their enterprises, and to give outsiders an opportunity 
of sharing them. One company will sell stock at $8, 
which “ should be worth $1000 a share in the future.” 
For the stock of another company the claim is made 
that it has a chance of equalling in value Bell Tele- 
phone shares. Some shares go for a dollar, others for 
60 and 75 cents. Contracts by the dozens and patents 
innumerable have been secured, so the advertisements 
state, and the whole country has apparently been pre- 
pared for the immediate operation of wireless systems. 
A careful study of the prospectus of one of the com- 
panies disposes of the uncomplimentary statement, 
which has been made, that none of them has any actual 
assets. This one in particular makes no secret of the 
fact that it possesses “two large induction coils.” 
Wireless telegraphy is still in an experimental. state. 
The future commercial value of it will doubtless be 
great. But those who are to make the largest profits 
from it are not ready to solicit public aid. Just now 
a few adventurers are making capital of a widespread 
interest in a valuable invention. At sixty cents a 
share the innocent may receive some information on 
the purposes of wireless telegraphy. This is about the 
only dividend he need expect on the principal invested. 


Commercial honesty is so general nowadays that 
sermonizing on the subject is scarcely called for; but 
there is another type of honesty—the honesty of 
thought and of expressed opinion—which is so rare 
a thing that the least fallible of us must constantly 
find himself backsliding in this direction. How many 
of us, when asked our opinion of a new book, a picture, 
or a play, say what we really think about it? Not 
one man in a thousand. So it is with the more 
serious affairs of life. The average man is undeniably 
lacking either in sufficient courage to form an opinion 
of his own, or in the boldness required to express it 
if against popular sentiment. The man who says 
that Shakspere never produced a respectable sonnet, 
and actually believes what he says, is surely more to 
be commended than the man who goes into raptures 
over verse which he finds himself entirely unable 
to appreciate; and, moreover, his mental attitude is 
strengthened by his declaration. Here lies the im- 
portance of honesty of this sort. The constant ex- 
pression of opinions which are not honest on trivial 
matters is in itself comparatively unimportant, but it 
is a practice which leads to a similar attitude towards 
more weighty matters, which ofttimes proves so serious 
a drain on the morality that more than one good man 
has given way beneath it. Yet this is the type of 
dishonesty from which you probably believe yourself 
to be most free. You will say to yourself on reading 
this paragraph: “Is this true? Am I ever dishonest 
in this way?” If you are an average man, you will 











not be able to conceal from yourself that this is one 
of your own particular failings; yet it is almost as 
certain that you will deny it to yourself most lustily. 





The election of Mr. Grafton D. Cushing to the presi- 
dency of the Boston School Board marks a point of 
departure in educational matters that is worthy par- 
ticular notice. For years the Boston public-school 
system was deservedly known as the best in this 
country, and one of the best in the world. But the 
state of the school board there in recent years has 
caused the judicious to grieve, and has not increased 
local pride in a department of civic activity of which 
Bostonians formerly had reason to boast. Unable to 
secure reforms from within the political parties, the 
reformers have been compelled to organize an associa- 
tion for the special purpose of carrying on the work out- 
side, and this association in three recent campaigns, by 
its nominations of reputable members of the board and 
its appeals in their behalf to the electors, has managed 
at last to secure a majority of the board members. 
And now comes the election of Mr. Cushing as presi- 
dent of the board itself. Mr. Cushing’s personality 
is interesting, and his elevation to the post of honor 
calls attention to the civic patriotism which is be- 
ing shown now by young men of wealth and station. 
Mr. Cushing belongs to one of the wealthiest and old- 
est families in Boston. For some time after gradu- 
ating from Harvard he taught French, Greek, and 
political economy at the Groton School, one of the 
leading preparatory institutions in the country. The 
best things of life have always been his. He never 
was called by necessity to work. But recently he vol- 
unteered, in response to an appeal from the Public 
School Association for young Bostonians of suitable 
character and attainments, to stand as candidates for 
the school board, and pledge themselves to get school 
affairs out of the slough into which they had fallen. 
Now he is made president of the board. What better 
or higher work could there be for the educated mil- 
lionaire ? 


A response has come from the Philippines to a recent 
paragraph in the WEEKLY about an after-dinner remark 
of General Chaffee, in Manila, that American troops, 
officers and men, ought to pay more attention to the 
looks of their clothes. The response is from a soldier 
who sympathizes with General Chaffee’s aspiration. 
He says: “ Will the WEEKLY help the enlisted men of 
the army to obtain better-fitting-clothes? The quality 
of the uniforms issued is as good as can be expected 
at the price, but the fit is usually very poor. A man 
always has to have his clothes made over if he wants 
to appear well on guard, and it is hard for a man 
drawing $13 a month (or $15 60 on foreign service) 
to pay tailors’ bills. Blue clothes and khaki clothes 
are equally ill-fitting, but a soldier can draw the 
material and have the blue uniform made elsewhere 
if he wishes. Now that fairly good-fitting ready-made 
clothing may be bought for so little money in civil 
life, it would seem that the government ought to do as 
well.” Uniforms that the government supplies cannot 
be expected to. fit all comers as well as clothes made 
to order, but they can be well cut, and furnished in 
due variety of sizes. “The best ready-made clothiers 
employ very skilful cutters, and it is true, as our 
correspondent says, that ‘fairly well-fitting citizens’ 
clothes are to be had at moderate cost. It is well worth 
while that the War Department should insist that 
the uniforms which contractors furnish should be as 
well cut as possible. The cost of cutting is a small 
item in the cost of a uniform, yet a well-cut uniform 
that fits wears better, looks better, and is worth 
much more money than one that is ill cut and doesn’t 
fit. It is harder to tell whether a suit is properly 
cut than whether the material is good and well made 
up, but the government inspectors ought to be good 
enough tailors to know good cutting when they see it, 
and they should insist upen having it. 


The Generous American and his Cousin 


The vast sum of $123,888,732 was given, in amounts 
large enough to be reported in the daily press, to the 
educational, religious, and philanthropic institutions 
of the United States during 1901 by direct donation or 
by bequest. The only year’s record comparable with 
this is that of 1899, when $79,749,956 was given for 
the same objects. The total for the nine years, 
1893-1901, is not far from four hundred and thirty- 
eight million dollars. Now it is not boasting, but a 
plain statement of fact, to say that no nation in the 
world has ever seen any such transfer of private 
wealth to social uses, without compulsion of law. 

We may not appreciate this at home, but other na- 
tions do. British publicists are especially interested 
in our record. For instance, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
at a meeting held in the interests of Birmingham Uni- 
versity, in January, 1900, after a delegation of officials 
and teachers in that institution had visited this coun- 
try at the expense of Mr. Carnegie, said, “ In the first 
place, they found in all classes of the community an 
enthusiasm for education which up to the present time 
had been wanting in England. That enthusiasm show- 
ed itself in munificent gifts. People who had made 
money seemed to feel that they could not do too much 
for the happiness and prosperity of the district in 
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which they had been successful.” He then solemnly 
warned the manufacturers of Birmingham that some- 
thing of the sort was absolutely necessary if Great 
Britain was to hold its own. “It is not merely the 
competition of the Continent which we had felt in 
times past with which we shall have to deal, but we 
shall have to deal with the still more keen compe- 
tition of our American kinsmen.” 

Mr. H. Asquith, the well-known Liberal! party leader, 
addressing the Leeds Chamber of Commerce the same 
year, urged its members to awake to the formidable- 
ness of American competition due to its “ magnificent 
educational apparatus, in which the humblest boy 
might hope to be a participant”; and he exhorted 
them to shame because of the “scanty, slovenly, un- 
scientific, and ill-organized system—or want of sys- 
tem—of education,” which, when it is contrasted with 
the American system, leaves one no longer at a loss 
to understand “ why England ”—to quote his words;— 
“is handicapped in the race of commercial su- 
premacy.” 

Professor William Knight, of St. Andrews Aberdeen 
University, Scotland, after visiting the United States 
in 1898, wrete thus of his impressions: “ The wide- 
spread desire on the part of the wealthy men of the 
United States to found colleges and universities, and 
to endow them largely in their life-time, is one of the 
most hopeful omens for the future of that country, and 
for the destiny of the — race on the conti- 
nent of America. ... ‘The universities of America 
have started on a career of progress which has placed 
them already, in more respects than one, on a footing 
with those of Europe. They are relatively far wealthier 
than are the corresponding universities of Germany 
arid France. What is much more important, they are 
doing splendid work in directions which may outstrip 
cur own, and they have an assured future in the 
eagerness with which the millionaires of that great 
continent are devoting their wealth to subsidizing and 
accelerating their progress.” 

And within the fortnight the Spectator, referring to 
a gift of $1,000,000 for a hospital in London, rates 
Englishmen on this score: “ English millionaires do 
not behave well in this respect,—far worse, for in- 
stance, than their American rivals. It is thoroughly 
discreditable to us that Oxford and Cambridge should 
lack the million apiece now required for their com- 
plete equipment.” 

Such is the impression made by the facts upon in- 
telligent, alert English statesmen and men of culture 
as they face them. It only needs a moment’s reflection 
to understand that a nation whose citizens are sup- 
plementing state appropriation for education with such 
lavish private giving is a nation which can scarcely be 
headed in a race for commercial supremacy. So long 
as thousands of children cannot find a place in New 
York schools, so long as there is still something to 
learn, we can hold out our hands to the givers of 
millions each year, and thank them, and bid them 
go on with the good work. Taking everything into 
consideration, this thought of the education of our 
future citizens is a fine sign of America’s march to 
the fore at the opening of the twentieth century. 





The Limitations of Irony 


In a case well known to science the victim of an 
expert swordsman was not aware of having been cut 
in two until he complied with an invitation to shake 
himself. Then what had happened became evident, 
at least to the spectators; but it has always seemed 
to us that it must have been very mortifying to the 
swordsman to be forced to make the suggestion which 
led to the éclaircissement, He was in the painful posi- 
tion of one who bas to explain his joke, a thing no 
one likes to do, especially if the joke seems to one 
pretty good. Yet this is an embarrassment which at- 
tends all kinds of joking, and above all others the 
kind which tries to convey the contrary of the thing 
affirmed by making it clearly, while not too openly, 
impossible. 


Whether he take Cervantes’ serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair, 


the way of the burlesquer is hard, but if he laughs 
and shakes, he is plainly not in earnest, and he is 
less likely to be taken at his word. 

These reflections have followed with us upon the 
reading of a letter which we have lately received, and 
which we will here confide to the reader under a strict 
pledge of secrecy: 





, January 11, 1902. 
To the Editor of ‘“ Harper’s Weekly”: 

Sir,—In the WEEKLY of to-day, in the excellent edi- 
torial entitled ‘Does Entertaining Entertain?” a 
statement of large interest is made in the concluding 
sentence. There the hospitalities of New York are 
credited with being actuated by convictions as to the 
uselessness of mere display, which, you say, “ make 
this [that] city an example of plain living and high 
thinking to the whole world.” 

This statement of fact is new to many readers. 
Would it not be worth explaining in some detail? 
Very truly, 








We should be quite willing to explain our statement 
in some detail, or more, even if we had been joking 
in the passage quoted by our correspondent; but 
happily, in this case, we were not joking, for once. 
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We can only insist, therefore, upon the accuracy and 
adequacy of our words. Something might be added, 
much perhaps might be added, for the satisfaction of 
people at a distance from the metropolis, but no citi- 
zen of New York, no sojourner, or stranger within 
our gates, could wish for comment in a case so plain. 
If we needed proof of the fact alleged, the journals of 
our city would constantly furnish it in their accounts 
of the Spartan teas, dinners, dances, theatre parties, 
and receptions of all sorts, which form the social 
life of our better classes. [f our correspondent will 
take the trouble to read the reports of these functions 
(it is sometimes rather hard reading), with the menus 
commonly given in them, he will see that we could 
not have been other than most serious, in claiming our 
beloved and honored city “an example of plain liv- 
ing and high thinking.” People who relax their en- 
ergies in such simple pleasures could only be those 
who habitually 


Scorn delights and live laborious days. 


Then the modesty with which our upper classes house 
themselves more and more, their abhorrence of all 
display, their abstinence from every luxury, their per- 
sonal devotion to the arts, letters, and sciences, the 
honor they pay te labor, whether of head or hand, are 
the noted traits of their characters which attract 
millionaires from all parts of the country to New 
York, and contribute to a civilization which in its 
unselfish refinement, its intellectual grace, and spirit- 
ual elevation was probably not equalled in imperial 
Rome, or the Paris of the Regency. The fine flower 
of it is a tone which distinguishes the New-Yorker 
not only from all other Americans, but from all other 
men and women. It is something, scarcely to be put 
in words without the risk of oversaying it, but we may 
convey some notion of it by suggesting that if a broker 
without losing his inherent hustle could be endowed 
with a philosophic calm of mind, a delicacy of heart, a 
chivalrous gentleness of manner, a mystical earnest- 
ness of soul, such as we imagine of Plato, of Sidney, 
of Bayard, of Emerson, we should have that New 
York type, that New York tone, which if our corre- 
spondent has never encountered it, he could not do bet- 
ter than learn to know here on its own ground. A 
visit to our city would do more to convince him of its 
primacy in the things we have claimed for it than any 
expressions of ours, which we fear may already have 
had an effect of boasting without doing their proper 
work. 

The dangers of anything but the plainest and sim- 
plest view of any situation, which we had here hoped 
was ours, are illustrated rather amusingly in London 
Truth, where Mr. Labouchere quotes from an Austral- 
ian newspaper a paragraph treating of the military 
situation in South Africa. The paragraph had been 
sent him by one of that “ younger nation,” who hav- 
ing «apparently absented himself from the seat of war, 
felt himself qualified to insult Mr. Labouchere for not 
liking to have men butchered and women and children 
starved in the interest of civilization. He invites Mr. 
Labouchere to put the paragraph in his pipe and smoke 
it, and Mr. Labouchere smokes it with a solemnity 
which must carry a mingled joy and dismay to the 
author. He pronounces it an exemplary piece of “ bar- 
barous brutality,” unmatched by anything that Mr. 
Swinburne has written against the Boers; and yet it 
seems to us that if Mr. Labouchere had looked twice 
at it, he might have found: something not so very 
barbarous or brutal below the surface sense of this 
paragraph: — 


It must be evident to every one but the most pur- 
blind disloyalist that the most powerful and wealthy 
nation upon earth could save these lives—if they were 
worth saving. That Great Britain does not save them 
demonstrates clearly that they are not worth saving. 
It is merely a matter of £ s. d., and why, it may be 
asked, should an enormous expenditure be incurred to 
keep alive the young vipers that may some day sting 
the breast that nourishes them, when that outlay may 
have to be met by taxation levied upon the already 
hard-hit landed aristocracy of Great Britain, who well 
may fear to hear, as things are going, “ the pattering 
of bare feet” in their baronial halls? Why, therefore, 
should alligators’ tears be shed because last month 
several hundred women and upwards of 2000 children 
perished in the refugee camps? Considering the scum 
that they are, perhaps, after all, the quicker they are 
dug under the better, though, alas! one cannot hope, 
as Laertes of the dead Ophelia, that anything so 
sweet as violets will spring from their rotting car- 
casses. In the “ good old days” the matter would have 
been concluded more expeditiously as regards the in- 
fants per favor of a convenient door-post; and as for 
the women, well, if their lives were spared, the next 
children they bore would probably have shown a strain 
of the conqueror’s blood. 


Truly, if the Australian journalist had been speak- 
ing his whole mind in such atrocious words, he would 
have merited all that Mr. Labouchere says of him and 
more, but being of the younger nations that “ can 
shoot and ride,” as Mr. Kipling tells us, he is here im- 
aginably shooting under his subject, while riding hila- 
riously round it. We may be mistaken, but our own 
experience with a correspondent who apparently can- 
not conceive us in earnest, when we praise the plain 
living and high thinking of New York, makes us think 
that Mr. Labouchere is less lively than usual in sup- 
posing this journalist serious. It may still be said 
in Mr. Labouchere’s behalf, however, that there is 
such a thing as being too ironical, 
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Amended Design for a Panama Canal with Locks—Progress Profile, January, 1888, showing in White the great Reduction in Excavation 























Excavators at Work in the Emperador Cut Rock Cut at La Corisita, 28 Miles from the Atlantic 


Courtesy Sctentific American 
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A Completed Portion of the Canal near Colon 


THE PANAMA WATERWAY ACROSS THE ISTHMUS 
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A French Excavating Machine at Work The Culebra Cut—A Section of the nearly Complete Excavations 
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At Bohio—Site of Locks and Dam In the Culebra Cut 


Locks will be built in the rock cut beyond the river The line across the sky shows the original surface of the mountains 
Courtesy Scientific American 




















On the Chagres River 


The stream rises with such amazing rapidity, and to such volume, that it has long been considered a bar to the successful completion of the canal 


ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
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Secretary-of-the-Treasury Shaw and his Predecessor, Lyman J. Gage, discussing Official Affairs in the Secretary’s Office 

















The Grand-Duke Konstantine and his Family 


The Grand-Duke Konstantine of Russia is not only one of the most intelligent, but certainly the most intellectual, of all the Romanoffs. 
to the arts and sciences, and in 1889 he was appointed by the present Czar’s father to the very honorable position of President of the Imperial A 
The Grand-Duke is a poet of high attainments, and his very first work, published anonymously under the title “Poems by K. R.” (Konstantine 


The Grand- Duke, who is forty-three years of age, married his cousin, Princess Elizabeth of Saxe-Altenburg, 
They have six children 


Since his boyhood he has devoted himself 


demy of S in 





St. Petersburg. 


Romanoff), found immediate popularity. 
who, in spite of being a Russian Grand-Duchess, has steadfastly refused to become connected with the Greek Church. 
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BATTERY PLACE AT NIGHT 


At the extreme lower end of Manhattan Island is the beautiful little park named for the old-time place of defence known as “the Battery.” The 
greensward is intersected with broad pathways, and at the south a heavy wall protects the park from the encroachments of the water. Clustered 
about this park are the ferry-houses, the ship-news office, the barge office, and the Aquarium, the last occupying a substantial building 
once used as a fort, then as a public hall (Jenny Lind sang there under Barnum’s management), and later as an emigrant receiving 
Station. The business section of the city begins at the park, and the old-fashioned buildings of two or three generations ago are 
jostled by sky-scrapers on every side. The scene is always picturesque, and especially so at night, when the brilliance of the 
electric lights streams through the trees, and the towering buildings in the background are shadowy outlines against the sky 
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Uncle 


NCLE SAM is operating a man-factory in 

Porto Rico. Porto Rico needed it, because 

most of the males were not real men, ac- 

cording to the American standard, when 

the United States took control of the isl- 

and from the Spaniards and started the 
Stars and Stripes up its flag-staffs. It was at once 
realized that this was the case by the men who had 
charge of the important work of organizing the first 
American government in Porto Rico, and they reached 
the wise conclusion that man-making could be best 
done by education. “ Education” is a word which at 
once calls the other word, “school,” to the mind of 
the ordinary person. But while we started in to do 
and have done in Porto Rico all that has been possi- 
ble in the way of schools, another plan of education 
came to the mind of General Guy V. Henry, the first 
American Military Governor of the island. It was on 
his suggestion that a regiment of two battalions of 
native troops was organized, with the 
idea that nothing would go so far to 
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sider the amusing aspects of the beginning of the 
Porto-Rican regiment without also thinking seriously 
of the real meaning of its undoubted success. Due 
credit must be given to the men who have manceuvred 
the politics of the islands which the Spanish-American 
war gave to us. More credit will be due to the men 
who pull the people of those islands out of the almost 
hopeless slough of despond—mental and physical—into 
which Spanish-guided circumstances had forced them. 
During the days which have passed since the war, Con- 
gress has done some things for Porto Rico. Congress 
and General Wood have done much for Cuba. But 
next to legislative work, most credit for our past-war 
achievements is due to the regiment of which I write, 
and to the two men who have it in charge. They are 
Colonel James Buchanan, stationed at San Juan, and 
Major Eben Swift, in command of the Cayay battalion. 

There are between nine hundred and a thousand men 
in the Porto-Rican regiment. The oldest soldier of the 





Sam’s Man-Factory in Porto Rico 


United States regular troops, and has come very nex; 
to the average of both the Fifth and Sixth Cava) 
(considered crack regiments) in marksmanship, shoy 
that he is not only willing but able to learn. 

The impression made by the Porto-Rican troops 
Washington on inauguration day, when they were s 
fering under every handicap which soldiers could fin: 
to bear, positively proved that they had learned th.) 
drill, and that, despite their disadvantages, they ki 
how to execute it, and how to understand the orde 
ot their officers. 

And here are some curious things: 

The Porto-Ricans who went to Washington had ney; 
before in their lives lived for thirty seconds in a climat 
other than tropical. 

They had only two years of their lives known wh 
it was to be clean, be well fed, to be well dressed. {.; 
be other than dirty, ragged, and hungry. 

They practically understood not one word of En 

lish; they obeyed their orders |, 
cause of the mere sound of them 


inh 





make good American citizens out of 
the wholly nondescript crowd which 
makes up the Porto-Rican population 
as the wearing of the United States 
army uniform. 

Not one-half of one per cent. of the 
men who enlisted had worn a pair of 
shoes before he put on those issued 
to him by Uncle Sam’s quartermaster. 
Some of the antics which they cut 
up after they had tried them on for 
the first time were amusing. Their 
feet had broadened from long travel 
along the rocky roads of Porto Rico, 
until the shoes devised for Yankee 
soldiers did not fit well. The men 
must have suffered torture, but they 
bore it bravely. The shoes pleased 
them as a new toy will please a 
child, or a new office please a New 
York politician. After they had tried 
them on in the issue-room they wore 
them to their quarters. There they 
were taken off and examined minute- 
ly, amidst wild clattering of tongues 








not because they understood the 

o words which made them up. 

A They were as raw recruits as eve 
marched in an inaugural procession, 

and yet they won the plaudits of the 

crowd. 

It has been my privilege to watch 
the work of the unmounted battalion 
at San Juan and also of the mount 
ed battalion at Cayay. The barracks 
in which the San Juan battalion is 
quartered was built by the Spaniards 
nearly thirty years ago, and is the 
largest and perhaps the best buildin 
upon the island. Spain left behind 
her in Porto Rico a magnificent plan‘ 
for Uncle Sam’s future military oper- 
ations there. Cuba is known as thi 
Pearl of the Antilles, but in all o 
that big island Spain did less in the 
way of military preparations than 
in this small island, which is a mere 
dot on a large map, and compares 
with Cuba in size less favorably than 
2 does a Porto-Rican pony with a sey 
aes enteen-hand American military horse. 








and much excited gossip. <A_ fight 
started at San Juan because one 
Porto-Rican soldier announced that 


there were a greater number of nails 

in the soles of his shoes than there 

were in the shoes of another soldier. 

They patted them and petted them and 

slept with them. A day or two later they got their 
clothes. Underwear they had never dreamed of be- 
fore, and Captain Maginness tells me a tale. He 
commands a company of the unmounted battalion 
at San Juan. Shoes, hats, khaki suits, and a 
number of other things had been issued to the men 
whom he had mustered in. The Porto Rico regiment 
has three uniforms. One is straight khaki, with leg- 
gings and the campaign hat. Another is a blue blouse 
with white duck trousers, and the other for the mounted 
battalions consists of stable clothes. In addition to 
these, underwear was issued to the men. It is general- 
ly light balbriggan stuff. 
This particular man had 


A little Exercise during Recreation Hour 


The game is called ‘“‘foot and a half,” and is a variety of leap-frog 


lot has been in the service of Uncle Sam a little less 
than three years. The idea of becoming American sol- 
diers aroused the enthusiasm of the Porto-Ricans. The 
monthly wage of $15 50 was greater than most of the 
men who were available for enlistment had ever earned 
before in cash, and this probably had its effect in in- 
fluencing men to join the United States army at the 
beginning. Immediately after the enrolment began, 
however, the finest mental and physical stock in Porto 
Rico—always excepting those people who had steady 
employment or good incomes—applied for enrolment 
in the new regiment. 


Even the barracks in Cayay would 
have been those used by the Span 
iards in the days when red and _ yel- 
low flags floated over the island had 
it not been for the hurricane. In 
the Plaza Colon at San Juan the 
Spanish flag was swept by this storm from the hands 
of Columbus as he stood there in marble majesty. It 
may have been a token to our troops that the powers 
that are were on our side. It certainly was a token 
to the ignorant and superstitious Porto-Ricans that 
we had a pull with Providence. 

Stationed at San Juan, where both the English and 
the Dutch unsuccessfully attacked Spain, and where 
only the Americans have won a fight against the flag 
of red and yellow, are the four foot-companies of this 
Porto Rico regiment. Of the four hundred and forty- 
eight men which make up these companies, there is a 
small proportion of Span- 
iards and a still smaller 





had a pair of jeans 
drawers issued to him by 


the quartermaster’s  de- 
partment. He had been 
told when he must wear 
his khaki and when his 


blue coat and white ducks. 
No one had told him when 
to wear this other strange 
uniform which had been 
turned over to him by the 
United States government. 
So he went to Maginness 
and asked him about: it. 
After Maginness had told 
him to come into his tent, 
at the door of which he 
stood wistfully holding the 
drawers in his hand, and 
tried to explain to him 
what the underwear was, 
the poor Porto-Rican had 
stood as badly puzzled as 
he had been before. Final- 
ly the captain, struck by 
a literal inspiration, re- 
moved his own treusers, 


and showed the native 
what under-drawers were. 
The man was amazed. 


Such things had not come 
to his life before. He 
looked at the strange gar- 
ments carefully, and then 








proportion of negroes. 
The balance, with the ex- 
ception of one sergeant to 
each company taken from 
the regular American regi- 
ments, is made up almost 
wholly of native Porto- 
Ricans. 

At Cayay, which nestles 
prettily among the hills 


in the interior of Porto 
Rico, about forty miles 
from San Juan, are sta- 
tioned the four companies 
of mounted infantry. 
There are among these 


mounted men more Span 
iards and more negroes 
than among the unmount- 
ed infantry at San Juan, 
and also a greater numbei 
of Indians than can be 
found at the seaboard post. 

Most of the men at both 
stations were recruited 
from rural classes known 
as jibaros. The unmount- 
ed battalion at San Juan 
was the first to be organ- 
ized. The men who were 
chosen to officer it were 
chosen in about equal nuin- 
bers from the regular and 
volunteer forces. Thes 








begged Maginness to let 
him bring some of his fel- 
lows in to look, 

“ These are very strange 
trousers,” is about the sub- 
stance of what he said. “I 
have never seen others that are like them. And is it 
that you wear the other trousers over them?” 

* Yes,” said Maginness. 

* Mother of Mary!” ejaculated the Porto-Rican. 
he went out to bring the other men in to look. 

Maginness was on view for half an hour. He taught 
Porto Rieo what under-drawers were. He says that 
he would not go through the ordeal of staring and ad- 
miring eves if by so doing he could give college educa- 
tion to the entire native population. 


And 


All of this ignorance concerning clothing has passed 
now., And it woula be improper for any one to con- 


Guard Mount in a Corner of the old Spanish Ballaja Infantry Barracks 
It is said to be the finest barracks in the possession of the United States, and will accommodate an entire battalion formation 


A battalion of infantry was organized, amidst many 
misgivings on the part of the War Department and 
the officers in charge. No one knew exactly what the 
Porto-Rican would do after he put on the uniform of 
the United States army. They soon found out. He 
did his best. ! think T may safely say what follows: 

The Porte-Rican soldier is more willing to keep 
clean than the average American regular. 

The Porto-Rican soldier is at least as willing to 
obey orders as is any other soldier in any army in the 
world. 

The fact that the Porto-Rican soldier, with his short 
training, has outshot the Eleventh Infantry of the 


realized that they had a 
difficult task before them, 
and they went at it man- 
fully. Most of them could 
speak some Spanish, al- 
though there were only 
one or two really accomplished scholars among their 
number. This was something more than two years 
ago. To-day there is not an officer in the regiment 
who does not speak Spanish fluently. Not one-hun- 
dredth of one per cent. of the men who are enlisted 
could speak English at all. To-day, in the foot battal- 
ion at San Juan, there are probably a hundred men 
who speak some English and fifty who speak it well. 
Those who do not speak English are trying hard to 
learn. All orders are given by their English officers 
in the English language. Only instructions and ex- 
planations are spoken in Spanish. The men have 
(Continued on page 257.) 
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The men are closing their knapsacks after having opened them for inspection 
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the Parade The Porto-Ricans are enthusiastic workers. When they were asked to “charge”? upon the camera they 
did so with a will. The picture was made just before the men “split”? and dodged the camera 

















This exercise has added to the agility, strength, and chest measurement of the “ : ” : 
men in a remarkable way. It has also added perceptibly to their average height A Setting-Up Exercise 


MILITARY EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO 
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By Gilbert Parker 


UR ship is a beautiful lady, 
Friendly and ready and fine; 
She runs her race with the storm in her face, 


Like a sea-bird over the brine. 


In her household work no hand does shirk,— 
No need of belaying-pins,— 
And the Captain dear and the Engineer, 


They both look after the Twins :* 


The Twins that drive her to do her best 
Where the Roaring Forties rage— 
From the Fastnet Height to the Liberty Light, 


And the Customs Landing stage! 


Where the crank-shafts pitch in the iron ditch, 
Where the main-shaft swims and glides, 
Where the boilers keep, in the sullen deep, 


A master-hand on the Tides; 


Where tne reeking shuttle and booming bar 
Keep time in the hum of the toiling hive,— 
The men of the deep, while the travellers sleep, 


Their steel-clad coursers drive. 


And Davy Jones’ locker is full 
Of the labor that moves the world; 
And brave they be who serve the sea 


To keep our flags unfurled: 


The Union Jack and the Stripes and Stars, 
Gallant and free and true; 
In a world-wide trade, and a fame well made, 


And Humanity’s work to do. 


* Twin screws. 


(Written by Gilbert Parker, M. P., for a concert in aid of the Seamen’s Charities of Liverpool and New York. 


Hon. Horace Plunkett and sold to Mr. Spencer Chichester for $105, the amount going to the Funds for the Charities. 








J-CONaCHEeR 








‘R.M.S. Oceanic, November 27—December 4, 1901) 


Now list, ve landsmen, as ye roam, 
To the voice of the men offshore, 
Who've sailed in the old ship Never Return, 


With the Great First Commodore. 


They fitted foreign (God keeps the sea), 
They stepped aboard (God breaks the wind), 
And the babe that held by his father’s knee, 


He leaves, with his lass, behind. 


And the lad will sail as his father sailed, 
And a lass she will wait again; 

And he’ll get his scrip in his father’s ship, 
And he’ll sail to the Southern Main; 


And he’ll sail to the North, and he’ll make to the East, 
And he’ll overhaul the West; 

And he'll pass outspent as his father went 
From his landbirds in the nest. 

There are hearts that bleed, there are mouths to feed, 
(Now one and all, ye landsmen, list!), | 

And the rent’s to pay on the quarter-day— 


(What ye give will never be missed!). 


And you'll never regret, as your whistle you wet, 
In Avenue Number Five, 
That you gave your “quid” to the lonely kid 


And the widow to keep ’em alive. 


So out with your golden shilling, my lad, 
And your bright bank-note, my dear! 
Ve are safe to-night near the Liberty Light, 


And the mariner says, What Cheer ! 


The original MS. was auctioned off by the Right 


The amount received for the present publi- 


cation goes to the same sailors’ charities and to the Gordon Ragged School in Gravesend, England.) 
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AN ARMY BRIDE 


The wedding of Miss Alice Davies Rochester and Captain Charles Wendell Fenton at Washington, on January 7, was a social event in full 
accord with a notably brilliant season at the national capital. The bride is a daughter of General William B. Rochester, 
formerly Paymaster-General U. S. A., and a niece of Mrs. Bradley Martin 
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The Prince of Story-Tellers 


FEW weeks ago my eye lighted on an item 
in the sales of a well-known London book 
auctioneer, which, in itself, was bald and 
uninteresting, save to the collector; but 
to him for whom nothing is merely com- 
monplace there lay untold romance _be- 

tween the lines. A number of books had been con- 
signed to this London book-shop from Australia, and 
among them were the second and third volumes of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Waverley, published in 1814, and a 
complete copy of the first edition of Red Gauntlet, pub- 
lished in 1824. The second lot brought three guineas, 
which fact, doubtless, is of sole value to the collector 
of rare editions. Put the tact beyond the fact that 
stirs the imagination is the thought that follows the 
circuitous route of thousands of miles by sea and land 
which these volumes traversed from England to Aus- 
tralia and back again. What was the history of these 
novels during the span of nearly a century? Did their 
pages beguile the heurs for some emigrant Scotsman 
in quest of pastures new, during the long ocean pas- 
sage to the Antipodes in “the old wooden sailing 
days”? Were they sought and purchased by some 
homesick wanderer in the far country under the 
Southern Cross? Or was it the lot of these volumes 
to become a “remainder” from a consignment made 
by the Edinburgh publisher to the colonies, there to 
lie all these years neglected and unopened? The last 
guess is vot unlikely, for it seems that they were 


“clean” copies. In the library adjoining the offices 


of the printing premises of the well-known firm of * 


Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson, and Company, situated 
in the Newington district of Edinburgh, there is still 
to be seen the original press used in printing these 
very volumes. On a brass plate attached to the 
wooden frame of this interesting relic there is this 
inscription. “1796 Ballantyne Press used by Ballan- 
tynes in printing the Waverley Novels.” Stevenson, 
the nearest. successor to Seott, once declared that he 
accomplished his literary work by means of “ elbow- 
grease.” In a very practical sense, no little amount 
of “ elbow-grease ” was needed in those primitive days 
of the hand- press to print four, or at most eight, 
pages at a time of the works of so popular an author 
as Scott—* faster written and better paid for than any 
other books in the world,” growled the Sage of Chel- 
sea in 1838. Apropos of which one 
is humorously reminded of the frantic 
protest of Dickens in 1839 to his im- 


according to an authoritative statement, “ were. sold 
last year.” In a canvass of the books most in demand 
at Mudie’s Library, made recently, Scott was found 
among the most popular of. the standard novelists. 
Scarce a year goes by that does not see one or more 
new editions of the Waverley Novels launched on the 
market, to be eagerly caught up by the public. De- 
pend on it, the popularity of Sir Walter Scott must 
be enermous to warrant the continuous productivity 

















Press used in Printing the Waverley Novels 


of these never-ending editions of his work. For my- 
self, I have a special affection for the 1829 edition in 
forty-eight volumes, which was revised and corrected 
by Scott himself, and which contains some two thou- 
sand of the old English wood engravings issued with 
the original volumes. This edition is known in Amer- 
ica as the Thistle edition. And it may be noted in 
passing that it seems fit that the publishers’ imprint 
on this edition should be the imprint which was au- 
thorized in this country to appear on the works of 
Dickens and Thackeray, of Charlotte Bronté and 


until you have read one of his novels for the third 
or fourth time, perhaps, will you begin to notice mis- 
takes of syntax, faults of style, or other pedantic 
shortcomings; possibly you may never notice them at 
all, unless some pragmatical person points them out. 
Relaxation must play a large part in any life of effective 
activity, and reading is one of the simplest and most 
effectual means of recreation. ‘“ Amusement in the way 
of reading,” said Carlyle of the Waverley Novels, 
‘can go no further, can do nothing better, by the pow- 
er of man.” Dr. Conan Doyle, in an admirable speech 
at the Sir Walter Scott dinner held in Edinburgh the 
other day, recommended to every man a literary re- 
treat, “‘a time when he may get away from the rush 
of life, and steady his mind and sober his judgment 
by a course of the classics,” among whom he gave pre- 
eminence to Scott. 


But Scott had something more than the story-tell- 
er’s gift. He is par excellence, of all English novel- 
ists, the Great Enchanter; the possessor of that power 
which earned him the title, “ The Wizard of the 
North.” Bear with him for a chapter or two until 
he is sure of his footing; once you stand on the magic 
carpet with him, vou are whisked off into a domain of 
romance which is geographically existent for all times 
and conditions whatsoever, and independent of chan- 
ging orders and customs and civilizations. Of all 
writers, I agree with one of the ablest critics of our 
day. Scott with Dumas, possesses this magic power 
in the highest degree. For this reason, the great ro- 
mances of Dumas and Scott are perennial in their 
fresh interest and wondrous glamour, inexhaustible 
in delight and fascination. “ Herein is Scott’s sur- 
passing worth more emphatically than ever elsewhere, 
that a man may fling himself back with a Waver- 
ley Novel in his hand, exclaiming, ‘Be mine to lie 
on this sofa and read everlasting novels of Walter 
Scott!’ ” 


Pre-eminent as Sir Walter Scott is as a princely en- 
tertainer, 2 royal provider of rare amusement, the fact 
must not be overlocked that he was the first of his- 
torical novelists to teach the truth (by all men now 
perceived as a truism), that the past was not a thing 
of “protocols, state papers, controversies, and ab- 

stractions of men,” but a thriving, 
moving, struggling world of living 
men and women, with like passions 





portunate publisher that “the con- 
duct of three different stories at the 
same time, and the production of a 
large portion of each every month, 
would have been beyond Scott him- 
self.” 


Once in a while some venturesome 
critic raises his voice to deery Scott, 
and declares that his day is over. 
As well try to dam Niagara or blot 
out the sun. The vitality of the 
Waverley Novels is boundless. <A 
few years ago the heading, “ Galt 
Redivivus ” was flaunted over many 
a review and article for several 
months in a forlorn fight to restore 
the author of The Annals of the 
Parish and other worthy Scottish 
tales to popular esteem; but the edi- 
tion so bravely begun was never com- 
pleted. Several attempts have been 
made in various literary quarters to 
revive fresh interest in Trollope, and 
foolish flaring predictions to catch 
the eye have been sent up, only to 
come down like a burnt-out firework- 
stick. Quite recently there has been 





as ourselves. Green was the first his- 
torian, some years later,to grasp this 
truth in his monumental History of 
the English People. Indeed, I have 
seen more than one youth started out 
on a profitable and stimulating course 
of reading by taking those of the 
Waverley Novels that can be read 
parallel with the initial stages of 
English history, as told by Green and 
Scott. In that same address to which 
I have referred, Dr. Conan Doyle re- 
marked that one great and pre-emi- 
nent advantage which Scott turned to 
admirable account was the fact that 
he was deeply read and soaked in the 
knowledge which furnished him with 
the historical material of his novels. 
In no historical novelist, be it further 
said, is the picture of the man and his 
times in each case set forth with such 
a degree of solidity and veracity of 
imagination, and at the same time co- 
incident with such a lively sense of 
entrancing narrative and glamour of 
romance. . 


One word more, and not the least. 
You cannot set a boy browsing among 











some talk of resuscitating Samuel 
Richardson, but except to the few stu- 
dents of literary archeology, his nov- 
els are as dead as the social life that 
gave them being. To us, the prime 
interest in Richardson and Smollett 
and Fielding lies in the fact that they constituted the 
chief reading of the young Dickens; in their works 
he found a natural inheritance; they made him mas- 
ter of that racy tongue which his subjects demanded. 
They were the English classics of his day, and the 
books which “ influenced ” him. No, we cannot by mere 
volition hinder or help the popularity of any man’s 
work. It is a question of vitality and what lies back 
of it. As near to Scott’s own day as the year of Queen 
Victoria’s accession, we find it written that “to the 
general imagination the author of Waverley was like 
some living mythological personage, and ranked among 
the chief wonders of the world: the Waverley Nov- 
els circulated and reigned triumphant.” He was the 
literary fashion of the time. But when Scott ceased 
to be a myth and a fashion, he became a fact that 
entered into the “ general imagination”; and there he 
has remained, undisturbed and unaffected by the count- 
less literary fashions that have come and gone through- 
out the century. Despite the huge circulations which 
so many novels achieve nowadays, the sale of the 
Waveriey Novels goes on undiminished. ‘“ In one great 
store alone, seven thousand volumes of Walter Scott,” 
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Sir Walter Scott’s Study at Abbotsford 


George Eliot, the greatest names of English fiction 
in the nineteenth century. 


Even in Carlyle’s earliest days there were those 
who sought to disparage the Waverley Novels. He 
caught up the idle interrogation, “ Are they to amuse 
one generation only?” and replied, with characteristic 
sarcasm: “One or more! As many generations as they 
can; but not all generations: ah no, when our Swallow- 
tail has become fantasie as trunk-hose, they will cease 
to amuse!”—a contingency which is likely to be as 
far off in the future as we are now from the prehis- 
toric ape. Scott will always have his detractors. who 
will gnaw the bone of contention over his artistic 
merits and his claims to literature. But beyond all 
criticism, he baffles and eludes the most scientific anal- 
ysis, and stands the prince of story-tellers. Here, next 
to his superabundance of health and vitality, is the 
secret of his power. “Tell me a story,” is the child’s 
first ery, when the budding imagination begins to 
flower. Scott is the modern Scheherazade. A _ story- 
teller like the author of Waverley could keep his head 
safe for at least a thousand and one nights. Not 


Fac-simile from original MS. of ‘* Ivanhoe” 


a more wholesome and stimulating 
library of books than that consist- 
ing of these forty-eight volumes of 
Sir Walter Scott. To have read 
Scott’s novels in the callow days, be- 
fore the age of adolescence, is to have known the most 
hale and strengthening waters in which the young 
soul ever bathed. 


The high level of exciting interest at which Scott 
sustains his stories is attested by the wide variance 
in answering the question: “‘What is Scott’s best 
novel?” The late Mr. Gladstone pronounced in favor 
of Neniliorth. Mr. Andrew Lang names Quentin Dur- 
ward. Myr. Barrie says: ‘“ Jvanhoe is best. On the 
whole, it is the most delightful thing in English fic- 
tion.” Another writer, whose name | forget, declares 
that to do yourself justice you must read Guy Man- 
nering and The Antiquary every six, months, while 
once a year will do for Waverley, The Abbot, and The 
Heart of Midlothian. “I am inclined,’ says Conan 
Doyle, “to put Count Robert of Paris in the very 
forefront of his novels.” In an amiable mood, the 
genial Lang once delivered himself on Scott thus: 
“To read him, to read all of him almost, to know his 
works familiarly, is to have a friend, and, as it were, 
an invisible playmate of the mind.” I am content to 
let Mr. Lang have the last word. 
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Well, dat’s 





de way I felt when Duchess says dose woids 


Chimmie Fadden: Introduces a Family Skeleton 


4 AUL,” says Mr. Burton, “me and Mr. Van 
Courtlandt is going Sout to play golf. 
Come along wit us,” he says. 
“No,” says Mr. Paul, “1 prefers to stay 
Nort. I used,” he says, “to look wit de 
eye of disfavor upon our Nordern winter ; 
but now,” he says, “1 hails it wit joy, because it 
stops golf-playing in dese parts. If golf wasn’t stopped 
here in de winter, I should join Lieutenant Peary 
in his person’ly conducted Arkic excursion. For,” says 
he. ‘ Peary, besides de happiness of being outside de 
golf zone, lias all de comforts of home, and de excite- 
ment of a grand-stand rescue just when him and his 
brave followers would perish from high living and 
lack of excise, if de rescuers wasn’t always strictly 
on time.” 

“ Suit yourself,” says Mr. Burton. ‘“ Dere’s a state- 
room in our car if you wants it. It bores me to deat 
to hang around New York all winter.” he says. 

I heard Miss Fannie tell Wily Widdy dat de reason 
she wasn’t going was because Little Miss Fannie had 
begun school. De Little One wrote a piece about de 
* Humming Bird,” and she spelled it ‘** Huming Brad,” 
so Miss Fannie says it would be a pity to drag her 
from de fountain-pen of learning, just when she was 
getting a strangle holt on de fount. Dose wasn’t quite 
Miss Fannie’s woids, but her meaning. 

Duchess Jaughs when I told her. “ What’s de an- 
swer?” I says, when she gives me de “ ha, ha.” 

“De answer is,” says Duchess, “dat Miss Fannie 
isn’t going, cause M’sieu Burton didn’t ask her. Miss 
‘annie already told me to get her ready to go, so I 
knows she taut she was going. But she get—what you 
say ?-—-she get left.” 

“On your way!’ I says, cause dat makes me croisy. 
“Miss Fannie has what she wants.” 

“She may have what she want,” says Duchess, “ but 
not what she expect. I did not say she want to go 
wit M’sieu, but dat she expect.” 

“Be seated!” I says. ‘‘ What’s de 


o 


diff’rence?” I 


says. Duchess only hands me out de shoulder shrug, 
and says dat if I didn’t kmow I couldn’t under- 
stand. 


Isn’t dat like a woman? And tink of de noive of 
Duchess trying to learn me de meaning of langwudge! 
Me! Why, woids is me strong holt. I knowed I was 
right, but I says to Mr. Paul, after giving him his 
boxing excise, “Isn’t ‘want’ and ‘expect’ de same 
ting?” I says. 

He taut awhile, den he says, “ It depends, Chames,” 
he says, “ wedder it is a condition or a teeory dat 
affronts us. For instance,” he says: ‘“ being thoisty, 
I want, let us say, a small bottle. I touch dis bell; 
me Oriental and solemn young valet appears; I or- 
ders him to fetch de bottle; he bows like a am- 
bass’dor, and, you see, de bottle arrives according to 
me wants. But,” he says, “if 1 should laugh heartily 
at. one of Mr. Van Courtlandt’s jokes I should ex- 
pect a small bottle, and get it, dough I might not 
want it. Do you follow?” 

‘“‘ Like a mice,” I says, taking de pint from de Chap 
and pulling de plug. 

“ But I regret, Chames,” he says, when Id filled de 
hole in his glass, “dat you has begun to take notice 
of de meaning of woids. Don’t. I has observed your 
langwudge wit much pleasure and some profit. Your 
langwudge,” he says, “is notable for dat it expresses 
your meaning, a qual’tv Jacking in de langwudge of 
most people, and special of dose dat uses de most of 
it. I has seen,” he says, “sober and honest cit’zens 
take up de study of woids, and become so woozy dey 
is finally unable to express anyting more involved dan 
a package ot candy; and is reduced to de single amuse- 


ment of writing pieces to de poipers about woids and 
dere uses.” 

Say, is he a woid wonder? What? 
collar on his schooner, and he sails on. 

“Tell me, Chames,” he says, “ what was in your 
mind about ‘expect’ and ‘ want,’ when you lighted de 
fuse of me bomb-assity.” 

So I tells him what Duchess told me about Miss 
Fannie getting left for de trip Sout wit Mr. Burton. 
He got red, drinks up very slow, and den says: “I 
am glad you come to me about dis, for it must not be 
discussed outside de family coicle. Hortense,” he says, 
meaning Duchess, “is a young woman of many in- 
ventions, aud 1 want you, Chames, to say to her dat 
if she tells any one else about dis trip Sout, what she 
has said to you, I shall have a heart-to-heart talk wit 
her, in her own langwudge, dat will make her sit up.” 

He can do it, too. Once he give Duchess a game of 
French talk dat made her so good she forgot to touch 
me for me tips for two days. 

“Duchess don’t gab about our folks to nobody but 
me,” I says. “‘ Anyway,” I says, for I had to stand 
by Duchess, “dere was notting wrong wit de talk, 
was dere?” 

“No,” he says, “ but warn Hortense, all de same. 
An ounce of apples is wort a pound of cores,” he 
says. . 

When I tells dis to Duchess she near trun a fit, 
and calls me tings in French dat was lulus, I guess; 
but being forn dey never touched me. 

“What t’ell!” I says to her. “ What’s de rough 
house about? Mr. Paul got red, you gets white, and 
I spose it’s up to me to get blue. What for?” I says. 

Duchess kicked a hole in de carpet wit her heels, 
den she says, “ Mon ami, is you stupid, or is you sly? 
One would die wit shame,” she says, “if one taut she 
had married so stupid a man as you pretend to be. 
Don’t you know,” she says, “dat Mr. Burton is neg- 
lecting Miss Fannie, and dat she is trying to hide it 
from de woild? Don’t you know dat Mr. Paul is in 
love wit Miss Fannie, and he’s trying to hide dat 
from de woild?” 

Did I know it! Does anyting ever happen dat 
isn’t for Miss Fannie’s good, and me not know it? 
Say, I wasn’t brought up in gentlefolks’ ways, and 
have no right to feelings above de way I was brought 
up, but I wish I could take all de jolts going, wedder 
meant for me or not, radder dan have one of ’em 
strike Miss Fannie. I’d let de amb’lance surgeon saw 
off me arm, and make no holler about it, to save her 
eyes from a single weep. 

Yes, I knows all dat Duchess says, and knowed it 
before she did. But all de time I tries to jolly meself 
wit de notion dat it wasn’t so; played stupid, so no 
one could get from me dat it was so—always hoping 
it wasn’t. But hearing Duchess say dose woids, dat 
Mr. Burton was neglecting Miss Fannie, made me 
feel—wait, did you ever see a man hanged? I did 
once, in de Tombs, when dey used to drop ’em dere. 
He wouldn’t believe he was up against it for fair till 
he seen de rope just over his head. He knowed it den, 
suddent and hard, and—well, dat’s de way I felt when 
Duchess says dose woids. But I ain’t handy at tell- 
ing such tings. 

Well, Mr. Burton being away so much dese days 
witout taking me, I acts as second man, and helps de 
butler at dinner. Dat evening Mr. Paul was to din- 
ner, and so was Wily Widdy, who is still fussing wit 
de Custom House about her dresses. Mr. Burton was 


I puts a fresh 


dere, too, for a wonder, and he says to Widdy dat 

Mr. Paul was a lazy chap, cause he wouldn’t go Sout 

to play golf. 
* Not lazy,” 


says Widdy. “ Good-natured.” 


“ How’s dat?” says Burton, like he didn’t care wedder 
she told him or not. 

* Because,” says Widdy, “wit you and Mr. Van 
Courtlandt away, if Mr. Paul went, too, Fannie and 
me would have no best young man to take off our 
cloaks at de opray. Dat’s why he’s not going.” 

I happens to be looking at Miss Fannie just den, 
dough 1 was passing someting to Mr. Paul. [ seen 
her give Mr. Paul a look about de tousandt part of a 
second, and I felt his hand start, but he says in de 
laziest voice he has, “I must let your odder best 
young man do opray-box duty,” he says. “I am going 
Sout wit Burton.” 

Widdy looks sharp at Miss Fannie, 
Paul, but dey bote had smood fronts. 

“Good chap, Paul,” says Burton. 
change your mind?” 

“T always meant to go,” says Mr. Paul. “ But,” he 
says, “I’ve been trying for a long time to display me 
wit over de annual Arkie picnic, and press-agent res- 
cue, of Lieutenant Peary,” he says, “and your in 
vitation give me a chance for me wit’cism. 1 am dying 
to play golf in de sunny Sout.” 

When I tells Duchess about dat she says: ‘“ M’sieu 
Paul is a gentleman. I wish,” she says, “dat M’sieu 


and at Mr. 


“When did you 


Burton would fall into a golf hole and break his 
neck.” 
“ He’d break a record, sure, if he did dat,” I says. 


“ But [ll take de job of breaking his neck if Miss Fan- 
nie would give me de tip.” 

“ Dat isn’t de way wit women like her,” says Duch- 
ess. “ Dey suffer, and say notting, if dey is only sure 
nobody knows dey is suffering. It is de women dat 
Jets de woild know dey is suffering dat wants de man’s 
neck broke.” 

“ What man?” I says. 

“ De man,” says Duchess. “ Dere is always a man.” 

As soon as all de gents was gone Sout, Widdy pushes 
her bunch of dresses tru de Custom House in hurry-eall 
time, and was off to de woods. Duchess says dat 
Widdy cares less for Wagner dan Webberfield when 
dere’s no man to go to de opray wit her. 

Burton didn’t take me along because Duchess is—- 
but not a woid! 

De next day Miss Fannie says, “ Chames,” she says, 
“how is dat poor woman getting along what we vis- 
ited Tanksgiving day?” 

“To de limit,” I says. ‘ Wit de tings vou send, and 
de five-spot wafer I gives her each week for Mr. Paul, 
she is getting fat enough to kill,” I says. 

She says we’d go and see her; so I gets on de box 
wit. coachy, and we drives Miss Fannie down to de 
poor widdy I was telling you of what sells poipers 
at de Bridge. Mrs. Murphy was dere, and de five 
kids, and tings was as comf’table as a pup in a basket. 
De widdy begins tanking Miss Fannie, “ and your kind 
husband for de five dollars a week he sends by Chim- 
mie,” she says. 

“ Dat is not sent by me husband,” says Miss Fannie. 

“Saints save us!” says de widdy, not catching de 
wink T gives her. ‘“Chimmie said it was from de 
gentleman what was here wit you. I taut it was your 
good man,” she says, “ so I teached de children to pray 
for him every night.” ~ J 

Murphy seen dat it was up to somebody to say some- 
ting quick, so she chips in. “ Sure,” she says, “ lave 
de childher pray for him. He needs prayers said for 
him all de more for not being Miss Fannie’s husband, 
poor man,” she says. 

“Mrs. Murphy is a droll character,” says Miss Fan- 
nie to me, when we was home. 

“Dull?” I says, not understanding 

“Not at all dull,” she says. “ Droll.” 
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Detail of Landscape Work at the Foot of the Monument 























Proposed Scheme for Treatment of the Space in Front of the Capitol 
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The Beautifying of Washington 


HEN Congress finally decides to adopt 

the plans for the beautifying of Wash- 

ington, work will begin which will 

make the capital of the country cer- 

tainly the most beautiful place in 

Anicrica, and some features of it the 
yoost beautiful im the world. The plans, including 
models and some perspective drawings, are now on ex- 
hibition at the Corcoran Art Gallery, and accompany- 
ing them are some splendid photographs of park 
scenes and fountains which the commissioners visited 
during their last summer’s trip to Europe. The work 
which has been done by this commission, which con- 
sists of Mr. Burnham of Chicago, Mr. Olmsted, the 
landscape-gardener, Mr. McKim, and Mr. St.-Gaudens, 
has really been a labor of love, and each probably re- 
gards it as the chief labor of his life. 

All who are familiar with the capital city know 
that behind the fringe of exceedingly ugly buildings, 
the most hideous of all being the new Post Office on 
the south side of the Avenue, lies a stretch of park 
which reaches from the river near the Monument to 
the front of the Capitol. In this parkway are some 
of the most beautiful trees in the neighborhood of the 
city, where trees grow most luxuriantly. There are 
also a number of public buildings, including the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, the Bureau of Agri- 
culture. which has a facade that is in reality of brick, 
but apparently of linoleum; then we have the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which is large enough to permit the 
display of about one-fourth of Professor Langley’s col- 
lections; then the National Museum, whose beauties 
defy description, and, finally, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station, which cuts this parkway, commonly 
known as the Mall, in two. The pleasant park and its 
beautiful trees, as well as its ugly buildings, are 
hidden from view by the mass of squalid dwellings 
and by the ugly Post 
Office. It is with 


sponding lines converging towards the west of the lines 
made by Pennsylvania and Maryland avenues tow- 
ards the east. These two short converging lines were 
found in New York Avenue, running in a southwesterly 
direction, while a companion line running northwest- 
erly is part of the plan. 

In addition to the property that ought to be ac- 
quired, and whose purchase is recommended, on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, property facing 
Lafayette Square is also to be purchased if the plans 
of the commission are carried out. It will be seen, 
trom what I have already said, that there has been 
thus far no departure from the actual ground-plans 
of Washington and L’Enfant. The wisdom and sound- 
ness of the original design have stood the test of time. 
The commissioners, the most accomplished and dis- 
tinguished in their various professions, not only felt 
themselves compelled to work out the improvements 
on the lines already laid down, but believe that it 
would actually be impossible to improve them. Bear- 
ing this in mind, any one who looks at the beautiful 
perspective drawings, and at the illuminating models 
now in the Corcoran Art Gallery, will see at once 
that the Father of his Country and the Father of the 
City had a most intelligent appreciation of the beau- 
tiful works in the art of landscape - gardening of 
Lendtre and other great French landscape-gardeners, 
pictures of whose chefs-U’oauvre were lent to L’Enfant 
by Thomas Jeiferson. 

Perhaps the best way of describing the new plans 
will be to start from the Capitol end of the Mall as 
it will be laid out if the bill adopting the report should 
pass Congress. Let us say at the outset, however, 
that all the public buildings which now burden the 
reservation are to be torn down and replaced, on other 
sites. with new and beeutiful buildings, to which many 
others are to be added. These buildings will be of 


those on the north side. To the eye it will seem then 
as though the space on the south side must be as 
great as that on the north side, and therefore an 
optical delusion is created. 

When the Mall reaches the foot of the Monument the 
trees form a great square about the obelisk, and the 
four rows become six rows, composing a splendid greve 
on all four sides. The Monument itself rests upon a 
stone platform about 1200 feet in length. Immediately 
to the west of the Monument the ground is sunk, and 
in this sunken place is to be a round basin of water. 
Here is the vantage-point for a sight of the Monu- 
ment. Around the sunken square is a retaining-wWall 
with a balustrade, the wall being twenty-five feet high. 
This wall is on a level with the base of the Monument 
and the earth of the grove, so that when the trees 
grow to a height of seventy-five feet this basin will be 
surrounded by a wall, twenty-five feet of stone and 
seventy-five feet of foliage, to the height of 100 feet. 
Plinths ascend froni this basin to the Monument. An 
excellent idea is afforded of the beautiful effect of this 
construction by a model which is among the ex- 
hibits in the art gallery. In the grove are to be con- 
structed small temples, on the platform of the Monu- 
ment there will be two fountains, and in the centre of 
the basin there will be an open space in the form of a 
Greek cross, with the water-basin for the centre, which, 
by reason of the situation of the Monument and the 
grove, wil! be shaded all day on one side or another. 
Beyond this wooded space, still to the south, is to be 
erected a long oblong to correspond with the White 
Lot en the north. These two spaces will balance each 
other. That on the north is now a parade-ground, and 
will be retained as such, constituting the military 
park in the system. That on the south side will be a 
people’s park for recreation and entertainment and 
refreshment. A theatre is designed on the bank of the 
river to the west, 
and a gymnasium 
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| to the east, while 
baths are to be built 
along the edge of 
the water. Back of 
these buildings is a 
large semicircle of 
water, with an elab- 
orate fountain. 
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the description of 
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ern front of the 
Capitol. The Mall, 
as Washington pro- 
jected it, was to be 
1600 feet in width, 
and the distance from the Capitol to the Monument is 
about a mile and a half. On the north side of the 
Mall the first principal street is Pennsylvania Avenue. 
On this street are situated the squalid houses of 
which | have spoken, and the Post Office, while in a 
gore of land running from the street on which the 
Treasury is situated (Fifteenth) to Eleventh Street 
and then back along D Street to Fifteenth, and in 
its immediate vicinity, are situated the slums of the 
town. On the south side of the Mall is Maryland 
Avenue, which proceeds towards the Capitol in a 
northeasterly direction, as Pennsylvania Avenue pro- 
ceeds in a southeasterly direction. These two streets, 
therefore, converge towards each other, coming near- 
lv together at the west front of the Capitol, and be- 
ing as far apart at the base of this truncated pyramid, 
which is Fifteenth Street, as Pennsylvania Avenue is 
trom the river, which here bends slightly, Maryland 
Avenue meeting the Long Bridge. At the end of the 
Mall the government parking system opens out into 
a broad expanse, which includes the Monument Park 
and the White Lot, or parade-ground, which is direct- 
ly south of the White House, and, with an iron fence 
around the latter’s grounds removed, would constitute 
a continuation of the President’s garden, intersected 
by a curved street. When the city was laid out, the 
Potomae River was still bearing silts from its shal- 
lows, which were gradually deposited along the borders 
of what were then the crude beginnings of parks. In 
the course of time these deposits became flats, and 
were suppesed to be the breeders of a good deal of the 
malaria for which Washington was once _ noted. 
Eventually these flats were reclaimed by the army 
engineers at a cost to the government of $1,800,000, 
and became what is known as the Potomac Park. 
They are really filled marshes, so damp and muddy 
that walking on them is impossible. They are, how- 
ever, surrounded by a retaining-wall and enclosed 
waterways, which constitute the Potomac Basin, a 
harbor for the vessel traffie of the city, and another 
basin which may be utilized for the fish-ponds when 
the plans proposed are finally carried out. Here the 
commission, with the Mall and the park reservations 
extending from the White House to the river, had the 
Jong foot and two arms of a Roman cross, and with 
the extension provided by the reclaimed flats they had 
the head ot the cross. Now it was well to find corre- 





white marble, harmonious in design, with a standard 
sky-line, and will be the buildings devoted to the 
scientific, agricultural, and other departments of the 
government with which museums are naturally con- 
nected. With them will be included the Smithsonian 
Institution and the National Museum. The building 
of the Fish Commission will also be behind the trees 
of the Mall, while the fish-ponds will be filled in, and 
the fish hatcheries and preserves will be in the north- 
ern basin which I have already described as made 
by the reclamation of the flats. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, through Mr. Cassatt, has agreed 
to leave the Mall, with its tracks and its railroad sta- 
tion, and to go far heyond the park system to a point 
in the near neighborhood of the present Baltimore and 
Ohio station, where a new union station will be con- 
structed, 


Starting at the foot of the Capitol Hill we find a- 


large square, which is properly and naturally to be 
called Union Square. Here are to be the statues of 
the great soldiers of the war for the Union—Grant, 
Sherman, and Sheridan. The Sherman statue, under 
existing plans, is to be placed south of the Treasury 
Department, and the pedestal is already there: but this 
will be moved. if the commission’s plan is carried out, 
to the Union Square at the eastern end of the Mall. 
It is to be assumed that every form of construction is 
to be embellished by the art of the sculptor and the 
landscape-gardener. Starting from this Union Square, 
we walk westward through a broad way 300 feet in 
width. Paths run along the sides and cross it at in- 
tervals, but the central feature is a green carpet of 
grass, such as we find in the long alleys of Versailles 
and Saint-Cloud. On each side of this tapis vert will 
be four rows of trees, and back of these trees will be 
the buildings of the scientific departments and the 
museum of which I have already spoken. The con- 
cealment of the variation of the Monument from the 
true axis is so cleverly managed that it is not ob- 
servable, even upon the paper ground plan. The 300- 
foot green walk is. of course, not straight, but it de- 
parts from fairly in front of the middle of the Capi- 
tol, and ends directly in front of the Monument, and 
looks as if it were a perfect east-and-west line. This 
appearance is managed by making the south side of 
the Mall half the width of the north side, while the 
buildings on the south side will be half the depth of 


form of the whole 


Outline Plan showing the proposed beautifying of Washington is that of a great 


kite; that part of it 
which is west of the 
Monument forms the top of the kite, and will be plant- 
ed with trees, but at its crown, or top, which is really 
the crown of the whole park, a temple, or portico, is 
designed, and this is to be dedicated to the memory of 
Lincoln, whose name, in the opinion of all concerned in 
the werk, and probably in the opinion of the whole 
country, is the only one in our whole history who is 
worthy to be associated with that of Washington. This 
portico not only marks the crown of the park which we 
have been considering, but is the entrance to the pro- 
pesed park system of the District of Columbia, for 
along the driveway which is projected from this point 
by the side of the river one will go to the Zoological 
Gardens, the Rock Creek Park, and so on through the 
parks which have been designed to follow on after 
Rock Creek Park, taking in the Soldiers’ Home Park. 
One of the most fascinating suggestions made by 
any of the commissioners is to be credited to Mr. 
St.-Gaudens. Obelisks have always borne writings in 
the form of hieroglyphs, and Mr. St.-Gaudens sug- 
gests that this obelisk be made to carry out. still 
further than it does the central meaning of structures 
of its kind, and that the Declaration of Independence 
be carved upon it. Whether this suggestion will bear 
the test of time or not depends probably upon whether 
the nation remains where it is or proceeds upon a 
path which will wear out the spirit of the Declaration 
long before the rains will wear out the inscription. 
This is a very grand scheme, and one which is not 
intended for immediate execution, of course. It is a 
complete scheme, however, and has the advantage of 
carrying out, as I said at the outset, the original de- 
sign of Washington and L’Enfant. Nature has helped 
the present commissioners, and they are able to do 
what the originators of the plan could not have done 
by reason of the deposit of the silt along the bank 
of the river. Then, too, the country is rich enough to 
contemplate so magnificent a plan as this is, and Con- 
gress and the officials in Washington are at last tak- 
ing suflicient interest in the city to make the adoption 
of the plan for future working out not only possible, 
but probable. Since Senator McMillan has been at the 
head of the Senate Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia, with the very able assistance of Mr. Charles 
Moore, the clerk of the committee, the affairs of the 
District have been in competent hands. and the work 
of the commissioners has had every consideration. 
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The Horrific Drama 


A Few Words Upon the Prevailing Epidemic of Misery 


in attempting to ac- 


OME one not long ago, 
of the 


count for the remarkable popularity 

Hall Caine style of fiction, dubbed Mr. Caine 

and- his fellows followers of ‘* The Dead- 

Horse School of Letters.” The force of the 

impeachment became manifest when the critic 
observed that a dead horse lying upon a city street 
will invariably attract a greater crowd than a fine 
hackney steed of spirited action engaged in drawing 
a cab up the Avenue. The love of the thing which is 
morbid and unhealthy is the sentiment to which the 
appeal is made, and in a neurotic age those who are 
commercial-minded enough to meet the demand with 
an unflagging supply reap the reward of their literary 
complaisance. Mr. Caine has waxed rich on the mor- 
bid hysteria of the time, and if he be excluded from 
the Temple of Fame in future ages, he should at least 
be rewarded with a tablet in the most conspicuous 
hospitals and morgues in the world. With him, too, 
should be immortalized the names of those industrious 
persons who through the medium of the stage are 


coining misery into dollars. The free coinage of 
silver is nothing alongside of the free coinage of 


hysteria by which the playwrights of the day and 
certain class of actors and actresses are filling their 
coffers to overflowing. 

A glance at the play-bills during a recent week 


of the New York season shows an appalling pre- 
ponderance of the gloom-compelling play. We seem 


to have gone into the business of man-baiting by the 
wholesale. We have, or at any rate think we have, 
a pretty high order of civilization in this country. 
If any one should tell us that we were in this respect 
inferior to the Spanish, we should laugh in his face and 


tell him to go to. Yet, if a people may be judged 
from the amusements they indulge in, it is difficult 
to see in what respect we are superior to the 
Castilian. When _ the 
Castilian finds himself 


A woman calling herself Madame Du Barry was ar- 
rested last evening at the corner of Broadway and Forty- 
fourth Street upon the complaint of her brother-in-law, 
Jean Du Barry. The charge was disorderly conduct and 
outrageous assault. Madame Du Barry is alleged by the 
Sgn oe to have hit him in the back of the neck with 
a candelabrum, and subsequently to have stamped upon 
his prostrate body. The prisoner, while confessing her 
guilt, alleges great provocation, the complainant having 
tried to blackmail her. Both parties were promptly locked 
up, and Louis XV., said to be King of France, was de- 
tained as a witness. 

Longacre Square was last night the scene of a quad- 
ruple tragedy, in which an Italian known to the neigh- 
borhood as Lancictto Malatesta, running amuck, killed 
his wife and his brother, a half-witted boy named Pepe, 
and ended by killing himself. Lanciotto has long been 
known as a dangerous character, but for some reason or 
other has not been kept under the strictest police sur- 
veillance, which his record would have warranted. The 
bodies of the three unfortunates were removed to the 
morgue, where they were subsequently claimed by Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein, who has undertaken to give them 
decent burial. 

The Board of Vital Statistics reports an unusually 
large death-rate at the Theatre Republic last week. 
Strange to relate, most of the deaths have been sudden, 
and in a manner violent, so that the Health Authorities 
do not deem it necessary to investigate the sanitary con- 
ditions of the house. One of the deaths, it is stated, 
was a most happy chance, since it prevented the murder 
of a young woman by an irate father. The names of 
the persons who have died so suddenly are Colonel 
Schwartz, a retired German army officer, who was stricken 


with paralysis—-his third stroke—while threatening his 
daughter's life. ‘The latter gossip reports to be none 
other than the charming Prussian prima donna Mme. 


Magda von Keller, who may be remembered as belonging 
to Mr. Grau’s forces some seasons since, and who created 
a furor among the American colony at Paris two win- 
ters ago by her simple rendering of ‘‘ The Campbells are 
Coming, Ha-ha, Mamma,” as an encore, rivalling Patti's 
famous ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” of other days. The other 
deaths were due to suicide and heart-failure, the victims 
being respectively the second wife of an English gentle- 
man named Tanqueray, and a certain Mrs. Sang, wife of 
the famous Scandinavian miracle-worker. We understand 


that Mrs. Sang is set down by the opponents of that 
sect as being another victim to Christian Science. An 


investigation is likely to follow. 


have been produced to overflowing houses. Mr. Be- 
lasco’s brutal perversion of history and candid eleva- 
tion of a creature of the dregs to a lofty pinnacle of 
womanhood plays to standing- room only. Mr. Clyde 
Fitch’s cynical and untruthful caricature of modern 
society, calling for a callous attitude toward life to 
keep it from being absolutely nauseating, not only 
survives its first night—upon which for its mere lack 
of taste alone it should have been contemptuously 
rejected by the public—but is successful in its second 
season. No play which makes mock of a funeral 
ceremony and elicits laughter from the frailties of 
mourners should last upon the stage for an instant 
beyond the moment of its birth. Mrs. Campbell draws 
crowded houses with her pictures of faithlessness, 
brutal cynicism, morbid hysteria, and ruthless parad- 
ing of the things that most of us do not care to think 
of, much less speak of. And Mrs. Fiske for eighteen 
weeks has found it profitable to regale the multitudes 
with a woman-baiting play by which the heart-strings 
of every properly constituted human being are torn 
and racked and pulled and yanked, until it would 
seem as if we must succumb to the strain, or acknow- 
ledge ourselves to be a race of Yahoos, to whom the 
bull-fight of the Spaniard would be as inconsequential 
as the killing of a mosquito on a hot summer’s night. 
Now what is the purport of this discourse? Only 
this: that the tendency toward unhealth upon the 
stage to-day, to which we have called attention, is so 
marked that it is pertinent to inquire whether or 
not, in presenting only this phase of life, our man- 
agers and writers of plays are meeting a real public 
taste, or if they are not mistaking a certain propor- 
tionately small but aggressively vulgar and morbid por- 
tion of the public for “the real thing. We are inclined 
to believe that the latter is the case. It is true that 
the insane ravings of the 


Scandinavian play- 
wrights, whose produc- 





in need of relaxation 
from the cares and trials 
of life, he takes his wife 
and his children to the 
arena and forgets himself 
and his troubles for the 
moment in the delights 
of a bull-fight. For 
we condemn him, we who 
in a similar case go to 
the theatre to see and oY 
plaud the hounding of 
man to his death, or the 
baiting of a woman to 
her social ruin, and a 
moral degradation whose 
only end is suicide, per- 
haps, or some other vio- 
lent method of shuffling 
off the mortal coil. This 
is our pleasure, and the 
more horrific the horrors 
of the successive acts. 
the greater the gusto 
with “which we do our 
gloating. 

During the week to 
which reference is made 
the citizens of Harlem 
were waxing merry over 
Mr. Clyde Fitch’s * Climb- 
a play in which the 
sole relief from morbid 


ers.” 





this is 





























tions at no point touch 
upon the fine sanity of 
American life, have a 
vast measure of success, 
but that is only because 
in a large community 
such as ours is there is 
P still a sufficiently great 

¢ percentage of misery- 
gloaters to keep these 
things going, and on a 
j 1 paying basis. It is equal- 
r . p<] ly true that a fine bit of 
i healthful comedy upon 
| those rare occasions 
when it is vouchsafed 
to us secures a recogni- 
tion which enriches its 
promoters. Mr. Sothern’s 
manly work in a comedy 
like “If I were King” 
is, after all, a more per- 
manent thing in the af- 
fections of the public 
than Mrs. Carter’s su- 
perb paroxysms in Mr. 





é > Belasco’s unhistorical 
 D horror. The — straight- 
ne forward, honest, whole- 


some effort of Miss Annie 
Russell in Mr. Clyde 
Fitch’s delightful com- 
edy “The Girl and the 








tragedy is a cynical, sneer- 


ing kind of humor, which 
brings into a high light 


all the sordid meanness of 

a particularly weak hu- 

man nature. At the Cri- 

terion Theatre Mrs. Carter was smashing her way 
from milliner’s shop to guillotine ina spectacular effort 
to make us sympathize with and even admire one of 
the worst courtesans in history. Not far away were Mr. 
Otis Skinner and Mr. William Norris, in “ Francesca 
da Rimini,’ exploiting for the amusement of their pa- 
trons the mental tortures of a hunchback and a court 


fool, with murder rampant in every line and move- 
ment. In contagious proximity to them was that 
gladly clad exotic Mrs. Patrick Campbell, disporting 


herself in a series of horrors of Seandinavian and 
prurient English make, in not one of which was there 
a single note that rang true to human nature, and in 
each of which some man or woman is hounded to a 
miserable end for the delectation of a people who 
deprecate the Spanish bull-fight as vulgar cruelty. 
A scant half-mile from Mrs. Campbell a greater dra- 
matic but more sartorially restrained artist was giv- 
ing seven times a week an analytical study of the 
mental sufferings and tortures of a mother misunder- 
stood and deprived of her child, compelling hot tears 
in her every movement, and sending the pleasure- 
seekers on the other side of the foot-lights home with 
the spectacle of a dead woman to cheer them in 
the wakeful hours of the night. 

The sum total of these plays in their results might 
be stated in some such series of newspaper paragraphs 
as this: 


At the Harlem Opera House last night Mr. Richard 
Sterling, a well-known broker, is reported to have died 
from an overdose of chloral. Rumors of suicide are 


credited, although it is known 
that Mr. Sterling has been on the wrong side of the 
some time, and it is stated upon good au- 
that the late broker’s accounts, in which several 
trusts are said to be involved, are inextricably 
Sympathy for the bereaved widow will be some- 
mitigated by the announcement this morning of the 
Mrs. Sterling to her husband's friend and 
years, Mr. Edward Warden. 


current, but not universally 


market for 
thority 
large 

mixed. 
what 

engagement of 
many 


adviser of 


The Lugubrious Scene in the last -Act of “* Beyond Human Power, 


of her Husband following immediately 


Newport announces the death there 
Mrs. Hatch, concerning whose identity New 
has been somewhat agitated for the past 
Mrs. Hatch was a woman of unusual charm 
who had fallen upon evil days, and who was 
recently taken up by society—not exactly as one who 
belonged to it, but who as a gentlewoman by_ birth 
might be of service to it. Mrs. Hatch supported herself 
by making cotillon favors, and at the time of her a? 3 
was engaged in preparing souvenirs for Mrs. O. 
Waldorf’s coming Barn Party at her husband’s ieeame 
racing stables on Long Island. It is said by those who 
are au courant that Mrs. Hatch was none other than the 
former wife of Richard Lorimer, Esq., of Fifth Avenue 
and the Boulevard, whose divorce some years ago was 
obtained in secret, the papers being sealed and so out of 
the reach of the public. A reporter of The Supernal called 
at the Lorimer house last night, and was informed by 
the butler that Mr. Lorimer had never heard of the wo- 
man. Mrs. Waldorf’s Barn Party will not be interfered 
with on account of Mrs. Hatch’s death, since the favors 
were completed two hours before the lady’s seizure with 
the mortal sickness. 


A despatch from 
yesterday of 
York society 
few weeks. 
of manner, 


And so might this chronicle of death and dishonor 
and gossip and cynicism and immorality with which 
we entertain ourselves go on forever if the stage 
of this recent week were a fair exponent of life as 
we live it to-day. 


To put the matter more seriously and more com- 
pactly, the theatre-going public in one week of the 
New York dramatic season made it profitable for 
the actors and managers to present studies of misery 
und death in which we have been asked to watch the 
processes of dissolution involving the complete frac- 
ture of the decalogue. We have had defaulters, mur- 
derers, and adulterers. We have had death by chloral, 
paralysis, stabbing, the guillotine, heart-failure, and 
Christian Science served up for our amusement, and 
seemingly we have found it amusing, for, with the 
possible exception of the one truly literary play in 
the list—* Francesca da Rimini,” a dramatic poem 
of great beauty and of undeniable merit—the ventures 


”? in which Mrs. Sang (Mrs. Campbell) Expires, the Death 


Judge ” finds a worthier, 
if not an equally vast, 
appreciation than the es- 
sentially yellow strivings 
of Miss Amelia Bingham 
in the atrocious offence the same author has_perpe- 
trated in the “Climbers”; and in so far as the pe- 
culiar niche each of the two ladies fills in the heart of 
the great public. in their real esteem, who would not 
to- -day rather be Miss Maud Adams, with her fragile 
but healthful art, than the much-vaunted importation 
at the Republic, whose “delicacy” is devoted to the 
exploitation of the unspeakable complications in the 
lives of impossible women? There is no reason to 
despair of public taste because of the prevalence of 
the Dead-Horse School in dramatic literature. Taste, 
after all, is a residuum, not a commixion, and we 


shall probably always find on the stage, as in all 
other walks in life, a seemingly greater appreciation 


of the thing that is morbid and bizarre than of the 
thing which is normal and true and wholesome and 
sweet. There may be more call for Camembert than 
for cream cheese in the famous restaurants .of the 
city, but we need not for that reason say that the 
intrinsic taste of man leads him into a greater liking 
for the one than for the other. There are, after all, 
more people in the world who rejoice over a refresh- 
ing draught of cool spring water than there are those 
who seek for the rare vintages of France and the 
Rhine, or the mysterious alcoholic concoctions of 
the American bar-room. The trouble seems to be that 
the manager and the playwright and many of the 
so-called stars confound the meretricious likings of 
the jaded appetite for the popular taste. In doing 
so we think they make a great mistake. 

If it were otherwise we should recommend the 
stage to the Board of Health as a fit subject for 
its investigations, and suggest. to the municipal au- 
thorities the desirability of placing an auditorium 
around the morgue, so that that useful institution 


might be made self-sustaining by catering to the 
“amusement” of the great and glorious American 


public, 
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A NEW DOLLY VARDEN 


The picturesque surroundings of the gay court of George I., in 1730, tinted as they were with the splendor of the French monarch Louis XV., 
suggest the setting in which Miss Lulu Glaser makes her appearance as ‘‘ Dolly Varden”’ in the light opera of that name. Miss Glaser has 
been for two seasons at the head of her own company; previous to that she was for eight years in Francis Wilson’s organization, 
where she began her career as a singing comedienne. Most of the time she had the leading roles, next to Mr. Wilson 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 
THE MINISTER OF BALMAGHIE 


HEN, while they gave him to eat, after Joyce 
Faa had washed his face like the face of 
an infant, Harry Polwart told them the 
story of his journeying. 
“Three cruel days have I been on the 
road,” he said, “and the first day and night 
1 thought within me that I would never win through, 
but fall over some linn or precipice. I heard the river 
rush and roar beside me, and the wind sough among 
the trees. But the folk of Kirkcudbright and the parts 
adjoining are dogs and accursed!” 

(And here he spat with vehemence upon the ground.) 

“Though I was blind and hungry, and craved like 
one asking alms, none would lend me a hand or put 
me on my way. The very bairns (may fiends rive 
their throats!) set the dogs at me and threw stones 
as I passed by, crying: ‘Go on, blind Egyptian! Go 
on, half-hanged man!’ 

“And | lay me down somewhere, and for an hour 
slept like the dead. Then, because the night was the 
same as the day, I rose and stumbled on. Thrice I 
fell and bruised myself. Nay, Joyce, do not look! It 
is not good to look. But, by the Dread God, I will have 
vengeance for all—aye, and more, many vengeances! 

“A day and a night I found none to pity. But in 
the morning—I knew it was morning, because I felt 
the sun strike warm on my face and dry the dew on 
my bare breast—a lout at a farm loaning cried at me, 
giving me the name of a beast. And, with my face 
held down, I gat slowly near him, as if I stumbled 
stupidly upon my way. And I listened when he laughed 
loudest—so very hard I listened. He was a great oaf, 
eating at a piece of rye bread, and Jaughing as he ate. 
Then, when I knew by the smell of the stable that I was 
within striking distance of him, I drew my gully-knife 
and rushed upon him! The yell he gave, I declare, could 
have been heard at Kirkcudbright! And in his haste 
to run he let the léaf fall. In a moment I was on it, 
like a famished dog. Then, fearing that he might raise 
the country folk with their pitchforks upon me, T ran 
tor it up the road, keeping the sounding of the river 
ever on my left hand, for that was all the guide I had. 
For, by good luck, I was at the time upon a piece of 
pleasant turf, without rocks, green and kindly to the 
feet. 

“Then, as I sat by the side of a little burn, and 
dabbled my sore feet in the caller water, I ate of the 
yokel’s bread. It was good bread and sweet in a fam- 
ished man’s mouth. 

* And as I bode there, wishing for some one to pass 
by that I might rob or put a knife in, I heard the 
sound of a horse’s feet-—not cantering or trotting, but 
only going at a dainty siccar priest’s pace, as the say- 
ing is. 

*** Good-day to you, honest man.’ said a voice. 
are eating. Have you given God thanks?’ 

“* Priest.” answered I—for I knew the lilt of these 
cattle— if there be a God of Thieves, then I have given 
God thanks. For I stole this loaf.’ 

“In saying this | thought to have him at an advan- 
tage, and if he had been one of the ordinary priests— 
faith, he might, in addition, have gotten my knife in 
his throat. For, what with the stoning and the dogs, 
1 own that I was scarce fit to be spoken to. 

“*Well, my friend,’ says he, riding nearer, as I 
could hear by the horse’s hoofs on the turf, ‘ ye took as 
if you had need o’ a sheaf of loaf-bread, however ye 
might come by it. But if you will come with me to 
the manse of Balmaghie, Mary Gordon, my wife, will 
give you a better loaf than that, without the fash 
and danger of stealing it.’ 

“Then says I, ‘The danger was but small. And 
I told him the tale of the yokel on the fence, whereat 
he laughed, and for the life of me I could not think 
what sort of priest or parson this might be. 

“+ Then, says he, ‘your feet are sore, poor man. 
Mount ye up on Donald, my daidling pony here. He is 
a lazy beast, and needs somewhat to wake him up. 
As for me, | grow fat, and it will do me good to walk 
by the beast’s side some part of the way to Glenlochar. 
We will make Donald carry double at the crossing, I 
wot. And for the rest, I'll be glad o’ company!’ 

“So, as it was to Balmaghie that I wanted to go, I 
thanked him kindly, and said no word, but mounted on 
the beast. And as he trudged by the pony’s side he 
spoke to me of the weather and the crops, and then, 
at long and last. of the state of my soul’s health. Of 
that | had no good to report, but at least I was as 
faithful as he, and told him no lies. Then he warned 
me of the fate of the ungodly, the wrath to come. 
and such like things, and I hearkened him without 
ever so muckle as laying my hand upon the hilt of my 
dirk. This is what it is to be in the company of a 
good man! One is apt to waste opportunities for con- 
science’ sake! 

“Now we came to a place called tne Rhone House, 
not far from Kelton Hill, where the great fair is, and 
were riding caigily along when all at once there comes 
a cavaleade of riders down the brae. 

‘Good-day, dominie,’ cries one. ‘Ye are in very 
pretty company this day. That man is a kenned thief, 
and was half-hanged besides. What think ye of 
that?’ 

“*T think but little of it, Colonel Gunter,’ says my 
friend, keen of tongue as it had been sharpened 
‘if thief he be—why. my Master 


‘You 


with seythe-sand. 


companied with publicans and sinners, and at last 
they whole-hanged Him between two of them!’ 

“* Your tongue is witty, minister,’ said Gunter, ‘ but 
let me tell you, sir, he is an outlaw, and there are 
penalties for entertaining such! Take care that you 
do not subject yourself to them!’ 

“*T snap my fingers at you and your penalties.’ 
says the minister, cracking them merrily at the word. 
‘Twenty years I have been an outlaw myself. For 
I was cast out by my brethren and familiar friends. 
You sent your soldiers to oust me at their bidding! 
You yourself, Colonel Gunter, came riding with the 
sheriff that braw August day ye may yet mind of. 
But did ye stir the outlaw? By the faith delivered to 
the saints, not so much as an inch. John MacMillan 
was minister of Balmaghie then. He is minister of 
Balmaghie still, and sets whoso he will on his beast— 
thief or sodjer, red coat or black coat, rag or tatter, 
saint or sinner, outlaw or inlaw, barbarian Scythian, 
bond or free! Take that word hame to the Erastian 
master that sent ye!’ 

* And with that he fairly turned on his heel, cried 
‘Gee-up, Donald, lazy beast!’ and so left them stand- 
ing there in the middle of the road, without a word 
to answer him. 

“Then as we went I told him the thing that had 
been in my heart—to fall upon him unawares with my 
dirk, and to steal his beast—but that after ire had 
spoken so | could not for very shame. And he said, 
‘Poor man, poor man; give thanks to the God that 
withheld your hand from the shedding of blood!’ 

“So L told him that I had lived long and never seen 
a better way than that same bloodshed. But that now, 
being blind, I was in a manner handicapped and 
disabled for that mode of life. 

“*Poor man, poor man!’ he says again; ‘there is 
muckle to be said for you. And I would be the last 
man to deny that bloodletting is not very necessary 
upon occasion. <A little lively persecution,’ says he, 
‘would set the spur in the flanks of a wheen time- 
serving ministers that I ken o’!’. Though what he 
meant by that I know not. 

“And the short and the long of it is that I told 
him where I desired to journey, though not my pur- 
pose in doing so, and says he, ‘TI. cannot go with you 
to-day, for I have a burying over by at Camp Doug- 
las, and this is the day of my week-course upon that 
most comforting text in the Prophet Ezekiel, the 
thirtieth chapter and the fourteenth verse. “I will 
make Pathros desolate, and will set fire in Zoan, and 
will execute judgments in No!” But I will send my 
brother with you. You shall ride on Donald here, and 
the morn’s mornin’ I will come to the camp in the 
Duchrae Wood. It is in my parish; therefore it is 
my bounden duty to rebuke the ungodly and call the 
sinners to repentance. And, by what I hear, they are 
in some need of the gospel preached in the camp of the 
Levellers 0’ Galloway!’” 


While he spoke, Harry Polwart had held Joyce’s 


hand, and now he leaned across and whispered a word 
in her ear that made all her face suddenly flame. 

“No, no!” she faltered; “not so soon! I could 
not be ready—indeed 1 could not!” ; 

“You were ready once before, Joyce,” said Polwart, 
“in your old gown and kirtle, the last that I.saw or 
shall ever see of your wearing! What need have you 
of more preparation than in the garden of the Manse 
of Minnigatf?” 

But before she had time to reply, one of the younger 
men, perhaps desirous to be oflicious, told how they 
had taken a spy on the outskirts of the camp—a sol- 
dier, most likely an officer. In an instant there passed 
a most terrible and terrifying change over the counte- 
nance of Harry Polwart. While he had been telling 
the tale of his escape, his expression had softened as 
he spoke of the minister’s kindness, but now all that 
was in an instant smitten away. His face became like 
to the cruel countenance of a fiend in some antique 
print. He swore a dreadful oath, which thrilled even 
the more hardened of his hearers, and caused, Joyce to 
withdraw her hand with a quick thrill of apprehen- 
sion. 

“Let me see him!” he cried, forgetting for a mo- 
ment his condition. “ If none of you dare touch him, 
I, Harry Polwart, with my own hand, will cut the 
liver out of the sneaking hound! Ah! if only it 
should prove to be the scoundrel who arrested me and 
caused us all this trouble! But that is too good to 
be hoped for!” 

At this point Marion struck in. 

“T would bid you remember,” she cried, “that I 
command here, and have taken the case of this man 
into my own hands. I am Captain of the Levellers, 
by free election, and so long as I am in charge there 
shall be no divided authority here!” 

The dark face of the gypsy took on a look of savage 
malevolence at this interference. 

“Very well, Captain,” he said, “I will say no more 
of this in the mean time! But to-night I claim that 
your prisoner be well guarded, and that to-morrow he 
be brought before the Council of the Levellers, where 
1 may have a word or two to say. If you command, 
it was IT who gave you your authority. And those 
who gave may also take away!” 

“ Possibly!” said Marion, peremptorily. “ But in 
the mean while, and while the authority is mine, be 
good enough to obey! Go to the quarters provided for 
you with the men! Joyce shall remain here with 
me!” 
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And as he rose to retire, the gypsy turned his bone- 
white eyes upon the two girls, and his shattered coun- 
tenance smiled with a ghastly semblance of mirth. 

* Good-night, ladies,” he said, with mock courtesy. 
“ To-morrow, at this hour, by the help of the minis- 
ter of Balmaghie, Joyce shall obey me, and, by the 
help of the Council of Levellers, so may you, my brave 
Dick of the Isle!” 


CHAPTER XLIX 
THE ROUND TOWER OF APPLEYARD 


HAVE kept myself out of the story for some time, 
I conscious alike of the poverty of my equipments 
for the part of hero, and also to give my readers 
some rest from my predilection for making excuses 
concerning my conduet—of which they have already 
had more than enough in the course of this narrative. 

Once I started out with some flourish of trumpets 
to perform a heroic action, which, however, resolved 
itself into riding to Kirkcudbright in order to watch 
another man do-one. But now I come in earnest to 
my own share in the affair, which I shall endeavor 
to trace with precision, and yet, | trust, without 
prolixity. 

And first, upon Joyce going away, I did a second 
wise action. The first of these I count that of tell- 
ing her my love frankly and freely, the second that I 
took in my councils my father. I have mentioned him 
often, but never with that loving particularity which 
he deserves. For, first, he hath told his own story 
in such a fashion that 1, with my stiffer scholastic 
manner, may not hope to equal it. All his life my 
father hath had his own strokes of humor, his own 
quiet tastes, his own particular method of letting other 
persons’ business alone——this last my father’s speciali- 
ty, and a most admirable one, as I see it. 

On the day that 1 took my last farewell of Joyce (as 
1 thought) in the outer cave-chamber of the Aumry, 
and as soon as Davie Veitch had returned from ferry- 
ing over the maids Joyce and Marion, I betook me to 
Orraland. I found my father in his library, busy 
with his Latin, which he had retaught himself during 
these last years, in order, as he said, to take the 
taste of county business out of his mouth. He loved 
the historians especially, his favorite being Livy, who, 
as he said, gave you most for your money. And he 
wrote and printed a little fragment in the style of 
that admired author, descriptive of a conference upon 
roads and bridges, in which, in the finest Livian 
Latin, Colonel Gunter, my Lord Kirkham, with sev- 
eral others, were taken off to the life. This so pleased 
the late Principal Carstaires that he inquired for an 
additional copy to send to a very exalted person in- 
deed, with whom he was on terms .of intimacy. 

And this, it is said, had no small effect in bringing 
about the making of. my father a baronet, over the 
heads, as it were, of: so many richer and more im- 
portant people. 

In the library of Orraland, therefore, I opened my 
mind to my father, and asked his advice. 

His first words were these: “ Have you said aught 
of this to your mother?” 

I told him no. 

“Then do not,” he said. 

I did not venture to ask his reason for this prohibi- 
tion, but took it to be that, as on the former occa- 
sion when she attempted to interfere on my behalf, 
the generous and daring nature of my dear mother was 
liable to lead her into difficulties even greater than 
those which she took it upon her to amend. 

In person my father was a little beyond the middle 
height, his hair abundantly sprinkled with gray, when, 
as in his study, he was without his powdered wig. 
Humor lurked in his quiet gray eyes. Being brought 
constantly into comparison with my sprightly mother, 
he passed in most companies: for rather a silent man. 
Advancing years had made him a little disinclined for 
exercise, and love of reading kept him perhaps too 
much in-his library. But when he could be aroused 
to exertion no man was more active and, as the pres- 
ent occasion proved, more daring. 

I spoke to him of Joyce, and he encouraged me to 
speak freely, keeping up a running comment of kind- 
ly nods and elicitory questions. 

“Educated abroad, was she? The mother of good 
family -- yes, your own mother told me of these! 
Beautiful as the morn—well, your mother used other 
words, but I took the idea well enough!” (By which 
I understood that my mother had told him that she 
vas somewhat disappointed in poor Joyce’s looks, as 
might well be the case, considering where and after 
what she had first set eyes on her.) 

When I had told my father everything, down to my 
last interview with Joyce in the Aumry—-though upon 
the details of that I did not condescend or particu- 
larize—he sat a long while silent, murmuring words 
and phrases’ to himself, as his way was when turning 
anything over in his mind. 

“Bless the boy—foolish lad—foolish lad! Hum— 
hum! Well, I pleased myself, why should not he? 
1 have it—no, that will not do!” 

Then he whistled a bar or two of “The Cameronian 
Cat,” which, being a religious man and no Jacobite, 
I had never heard him do before. But in the midst 
he checked himself and looked across at me. 

‘“T suppose you are set on this lass?” he said. 
“You have considered all the difficulties of the situa- 
tion?” . 
































“1 think I have, father,’ I made answer. “ Indeed, 
inmost of these last come from my having considered 
too much, as Silver Sand will tell you. He said I had 
but a poor appearance, and that you in your young 
days would have done quite otherwise.” 

“T do not doubt it—I do not at all doubt it!” quoth 
my father. “I did a great many rash and foolish 
things when I was a young man.” 

“Such as marrying my mother,’ I suggested, jest- 
ing with him. 

“No, Maxwell, no!” he said, more moved than [ 
could have imagined. “I never did a wiser thing 
than that. It was just the hypocrisy of old age which 
made me speak so just now. If I were twenty, and 
had it all to do ove¥ again—why, 1 should do just 
as I have done. God forgive us seniors! 
propose physic and plasters for the cure of young 
bodies and souls, which we wouid have thrown to the 
dogs when we were their age. Marry the lass, if 
you can get her, say [! Your mother was a farmer’s 
daughter—nay. more, she was Will Maxwell’s sister— 
and where is there a lady in the county this day to 
compare with her?” 

And my father looked so glad and so proud that I 
could have taken him ii: my arms for it. 

* And so may your Joyce, if she is all you say,” 
he went on, “and of that I would not attempt to un- 
convince you if I could. The question is how to get 
her out of the hands of that rascal Polwart. ’Tis a 
devil’s pity they could not hang him when they had 
him safe in Kirkcudbright gaol!” 

Then he mused a little, again falling into the se- 
ductive drone of the “ Cameronian Cat.” 

“Ah, Maxwell!” he said, presently, sighing a lit- 
tle, “thirty years ago we would just have taken down 
a musket and sword, mounted a good gray mare, 
and—” Here he stopped suddenly. 

“What, father?” I asked him. 

“Well, I am an elder in the Kirk of Scotland, and 
if, doth not become me to say what we might have 
done. But times change—yea, the very heavens over 
us, though not, as sayeth the Latin author, the mind 
of man. The rendering is not, 1 know, allowable, but 
the truth of the apothegm is indisputable. 

“Tf we give this half-hanged fellow enough rope he 
will soon do the deed wholly,” he went on. “ The mis- 
chief is that we have not the time. You may desire 
to marry Hector Faa’s daughter, but it were a differ- 
ent matter to wed Harry Polwart’s widow.” ¢ 

I did not wholly grant that, but very naturally my 
feelings were with him. We must prevent that con- 
summation by every means within the power of 
man. 

“T think,” he said at last, drumming on the table 
with his fingers, “that before we decide anything vou 
should allow me to put some part of this before Sil- 
ver Sand. I have done few things in my life without 
consulting him, and these few | have generally re- 
gretted.” 

I could do no other than agree, but I warned my 
father that I did not think Silver Sand had any good 
impression of me. But he only smiled, and answered: 
“What Silver Sand seems to think is very seldom what 
Silver Sand does think. You may depend upon it 
that if he used any harshness of look or speech to the 
lad he received into his arms an hour after he was 
born and has cherished ever since as a son, he had the 
excellentest of reasons for his severity.” 

Now this saying of my father’s greatly surprised 
me. For though I bore his name, I never knew that 
Silver Sand had any particular regard for me.  In- 
deed, since he had taught me how to fish with the 
angle, to shoot straight, and to ride a kicking beast, 
he had appeared to take little further notice of me. 

When my father came back from his interview with 
Silver Sand, with whose uncertain whereabouts he was 
generally acquainted, [ could see at a glance, even be- 
fore he dismounted from his horse at the lych-gate 
of Orraland, that he was wondrously disheartened. 
And from whatsoever cause, from that very hour my 
father was as eager in the matter of Joyce Faa as I 
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was myself—that is, considering that his interest in 
the matter was of a somewhat less personal sort. 

It feli out by chance that my mother was gone to 
Craigdarroch with Grisel for a few days, thinking 
doubtless that with the two maidens Marion and 
Joyce at the Aumry it was not likely that aught of 
importance would take place. So that my father and 
I were left more liberty and freedom of preparation 
at Orraland and Isle Rathan than if my mother had 
been there. For, as all may see. she ever loved to be 
ihe head and forefront, the fount and origin of in- 
coming and outgoing, equipage and provend. 

The next morning my father took me to see Silver 
Sand. His ways had ever been a inystery to me—as, 
indeed. they were to most people. He would sit by 
the fire at Orraland habited as well as any gentleman, 
and good company for the best, as late as any would 
sit with him. But he did not sleep beneath our roof, 
nor yet in any of the office-houses. Since my father 
and mother removed to their new mansion he was 
hardly ever seen at Isle Rathan. Yet when we young- 
sters were all saying good-night, or after a talk with 
my father over a parting tass of eau-de-vie, Silver 
Sand would wrap his great shepherd's plaid about him 
in such a fashion as completely to hide the manner of 
man he was, and step out into the empty fields, the 
driving rain, or biting sleet like a gentleman going 
to his bedchamber. 

This habit of his, though I had observed it from my 
earliest infancy, yet I had never grown accustomed to. 
And, to make the matter more mysterious, several 
times when at Craigdarroch with my Uncle Will, af- 
ter partaking of the roisterous cheer of that estab- 
lishment, Silver Sand would take down his plaid from 
the ceiling bars above the kitchen fire, where it had 
been drying, wrap it about him, and let himself out 
into the black night, no man regarding him and none 
offering to accompany him. 

As a child I had often pictured him in winter with 
feelings of peculiar content as i lay in my little cot 
and heard the wind drive the snow hard against the 
window-panes. I would hug myself with warm com- 
fort to think of him battling on and on through the 
storm, and then at his journey’s end entering a palace 
of snow and ice, like a picture of one I had once seen 
in Mynheer Vanderspuye’s Travels into Russia and 
Tartary, of which my father had a tall copy in the 
French language. 

It was therefore with exceeding pleasure that I gat 
me on my pony to accompany my father on his visit 
to Silver Sand in his own dwelling-place. For even 
when a young man’s mind is full of his own love trou- 
bles he does not object to a few little adventures by the 
way. Or at least so it was with me, though perhaps 
I am as little moral in this as in everything else. 

My father wasted no time in speech, but mounted 
and rode furiously, as was his custom when on busi- 
ness, mostly for eagerness to be done therewith and to 
get back to his books, but now, as I thought within 
me, with pure eagerness to serve me-as his son. Ah, 
there were few fathers like mine! 

I should like well to enter into the particularity 
of that ride, but suffice it to say that we clattered over 
the hard sand and shingle on the Orraland shore, went 
more slowly over the rugged foot-hills of Sereel, and, 
presently hore away to the east across the lairy Kirk- 
mirren flats. After a long breathing gallop through 
lands covered with short sea-grass, and bloomed over 
even now by the stone crop and blue maritime holly, 
my father dismounted in a little wood, and tied his 
beast to a tree in a place very retired and secret. 

“Let them have their nosebags for a little here, 
while we go forward,” he said. “ Our good Silver Sand 
does not love overly many horse tracks about his 
abode.” 

Then, having thus arranged matters with satisfac- 
tion to himself and the beasts, my father took along 
the first of the broken dikes (for we were now off his 
lands), and, making a détour to the right, suddenly 
emerged upon an old gray tower, apparently ruinous 
and wholly desolate. On three sides it was surrounded 
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by hills, for the most part thickly wooded with nat- 
ural scrub, but on the other, towards the east, the 
ground was more open. The tower looked upon a green 
valley, through which a little lane ran, or, rather, 
loitered and lingered with a temperate gladness. Be 
yond that, again, a high hill rose abruptly and shel 
tered the tower from the sea. There were the ruins 
of a considerable farm-town near by; but all was now 
deserted—only in the midst the ancient tower stand- 
ing up, called, as my father now told me, the Round 
Tower of Appleyard. I remembered that I had seen 
it on a boyish ramble many years ago, but that, being 
alone, [ had taken to my heels and run home at some 
fancied noise which | heard—a sound as of a hollow 
knocking upon wood high up in the tower—the pixies 
making some one’s coflin, as | thought. So I ran home 
at full speed, lest the coffin should prove to be mine, 
and the little pechts should catch me and fit me into 
it forthwith. 

My father and I went up to the outer door, a rude 
and apparently frail construction of boards nailed to 
gether, as it had been to keep out cattle—but yet re- 
sisting my utmost strength, and, as my father showed 
me afterwards, that of a dozen stronger than I. 

After waiting a while and seeing nothing moving far 
or near, my father removed a square stone at the apex 
of a little arrow-slit, and a stout cord was revealed. 
This he pulled vigorously, and the door immediately 
swung back on large hinges. I saw then that it was 
strengthened with iron within, and that the rude rail- 
ings outside had simply been added to deceive the eye 
of any curious traveiler who might pass that way. 

Then, having secured the door, in an uncanny si- 
lence we clambered perilously upwards. The stairs 
were in no very excellent repair, and, of course, being 
shut in such narrow bounds, they twisted every few 
steps, so that I never saw more than my father’s feet 
as he went upward with admirable agility. 

At the top we came to another door, or, rather, our 


progress seemed to be blocked entirely. But on my 
father giving a peculiar knock with his foot a trap- 


door opened overhead, whereupon, his foot on a step 
at his right hand in a well - accustomed manner, he 
hoisted himself into a quaint little cireular room, 
doubtless in part a legacy from that period of hiding 
and riding when there was scarcely a family in all 
Galloway, highland and lowland, unprovided with some 
such shelter. 

But this mansion of Silver Sand’s had been greatly 
improved by himself, and certainly, even in this crisis 
of my affairs, deserves a brief description, for I be- 
stowed a somewhat close attention upon it. 

As a swallow’s nest is made in a chimney, so Silver 
Sand’s chamber of shelter on the Solway shore was 
constructed in the topmost story of the ancient Round 
Tower of Appleyard. The roof was of wood of recent 
construction, but strongly jointed and well pitched to 
keep out the winds and rains, both of which put some 
pith into their work up there. 

After Silver Sand had taken me by the hand in token 
of amity, I had time to look about me. At one side 
was a little bricked fireplace, where on a fire of stocks 
Silver Sand did his simple culinary needs. A low bed 
sat deep into the wall occupied the eastern wall, with 
a narrow window opening above. For Silver Sand, like 
av-true son of the Orient, loved to turn his head in 
that direction when he slept, and to look his first wak- 
ing look towards the sunrise. 

I need not: detail the conversation which followed. 
In brief, the substance of my tale and my hopes were 
put before Silver Sand. I feared that he might make 
some allusion to my intolerable stupidity and tardy 
footedness at the Shiel of the Dungeon. But, with 
his usual admirable courtesy, Silver Sand spared me 
all reference to that most shameful episode. And for 
this I thanked him in my heart. 

It was this interview which sent Silver Sand into the 
hill-country of Galloway, and brought him in good time 
to the farm-kitchen of the Upper Crae and aiterwards 
to the camp of the Levellers in the Duchrae Wood. 

To be Continued. 


























Diyatalawa Camp, Ceylon, where several thousand Boer Prisoners 


The camp consists of upward of a hundred buildings, inclosed by a barbed-wire fence. The settlement is about 150 miles from Colombo. 
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MR. JAMES HH. HIDE 


Just elected President of the Alliance Francaise of New York. Mr. Hyde is an accomplished linguist and a famous whip. He recently, in 
company with Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, drove a four-in-hand from New York to Philadelphia and return in a day. He is now 
preparing an illustrated article on ‘‘Coaching in France” for Harper’s Magazine. In business life, Mr. Hyde is Vice- 

President of the insurance company founded by his distinguished father, and a director of many allied institutions 
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NEW-YEAR’S EVE IN LONDON 


One of the most thrilling and impressive sights in London is to be witnessed on New-Year’s Eve in the vicinity of St. Paul’s Cathedral, around 
which on all sides the teeming populace of the world’s metropolis congregates to see the old year out and the new year in. This picture shows 
the front of the Cathedral and the statue of Queen Anne, facing Ludgate Hill, and is reproduced from a flash-light taken as the Cathedral 
clock began to strike the midnight hour, and the vast multitude with one voice rent the air with the familiar strains of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” 
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HERE is abundant testimony that Prince 

Henry of Prussia, who is coming here next 

month, is one of the pleasantest royal gen- 

tlemen in the world. He is very good-look- 

ing, as is apparent from his picture in the 

WEEKLY, and they say he has a clean, sweet 
mind and a cheerful spirit. It is related that he was 
the favorite son of his father, who left him nearly 
ali his private fortune, and was a great and general 
favorite in the German court before his brother be- 
came Emperor. Notwithstanding that there were rea- 
sons enough why the young Emperor should be jealous 
of his popularity, that has never come to pass, but 
the two brothers are said to live in intimate amity. 
He is gallant, brave, unconventional in spirit, and 
altogether a likable person, and fit to make a friend- 
ly visit to a hospitable and friendly people. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow, now in Chicago, has been 
quoted as saying that the German aristocracy has 
suffered sorely in pocket from American commercial 
enterprise, and is extremely hostile to this country. 
Other observers insist that the United States is very 
much in the way of Germany in various particulars 
being especialiy an obstacle to her projects of coloniza- 
tion in South America, and that a strong party in Ger 
many wants to pick a fight with this country just as 
soon as the German navy is strong enough to thrash 
ours. Like enough these dispositions have had influ 
ence with Emperor William in stirring him to send his 
brother here. Mr. Bigelow thinks the Prince’s visit 
will have no political effect; that we will treat our 
guest with joyous hospitality, and send him back with 
the pleasantest impressions, and possibly fight Ger- 
many within six months. He would have us reduce 
our tariffs and give the Germans more substantial 
comfort. That seems a sound view and timely, but 
even that suggestion may get a better hearing because 
of the Prince’s visit and the sentiment of friendship 
that it embodies. “ Live and let live” is a wise maxim. 
The more we are reminded that there are other folks 
in the world besides ourselves, the more practicable 
it becomes to bring home to us the expediency of 
living up to it. 


R. A. S. CRAPSEY, whose recent address in 
D Washington was a subject of comment in this 

department of the WEEKLY, points out in a 
letter that in his Washington address he nowhere 
urged the negroes to fight for their right to vote, 
but merely to die for it. In his address, of which a 
printed copy is now available, he says: “God forbid 
that you should lift up your hands save in defence of 
the rights of man and the lives of women and chil- 
dren. Do not kill, but be killed.” Perhaps it is the 
present paragrapher’s unfamiliarity with the details 
of the working of election machinery in the South that 
makes him unable to imagine how negroes can be killed 
in defence of their right to vote without taking an 
active part in a free fight. Words that apparently 
advise passive resistance may actually advocate a 
race war. That was what Dr. Crapsey’s words seemed 
clearly to point to. 


the third all-negro town has been started in 
that State. and has been named Booker City, 
after Booker Washington. The first all-negro town 
was Hobson City: the second was Douglass, a suburb 
of Pratt City. These towns, of course, have negro 
officials, and their condition and progress must be 


A ‘tte thine atts Alabama, despatch says that 


watched with great interest. The newest one is on 
a railroad about ten miles from Birmingham, and 


starts on a 410-acre tract, thirty acres of which have 
been obtained by the Southern Colored Methodist. 
Church as a college site. 


towns in Alabama there may come to be all- 

Jewish towns in Palestine. Zionism appeals to 
the imagination. The more it succeeds the more inter- 
esting it is, and reports that approve and favor it are 
more readable than those that don’t. That may be why 
we read comparatively little against it. The Christian 
world is an interested spectator, but not intimately 
enough concerned by it to discuss its merits with much 
ardor. The opposition to it comes from Jews, whom it 
does concern. One argument against it, expressed in 
the London Jewish Chronicle, is that by aspiring osten- 
tatiously to form a separate Jewish state, the Zionists 
are prejudicing the results of much hard work in 
countries like England, where Jews have finally been 
admitted to rights of citizenship. It will be said, if 
Jews insist upon being Jews to the end, why try to 


Z, toxns is growing, and as there are all-negro 


make them Englishmen? The Cincinnati American 
Israclite takes this same view. It thinks that Zion- 


ism has made more mischief for Jews than anti- 
Semitism: that both are twin enemies of the Jews, and 
the former the more dangerous. 


HY does no practical man investigate the pos- 
W sibilities of distributing beer in New York by 
pipe lines, and selling it to families by the 
use of a metre and to individuals by an adaptation of 
the penny-in-the-slot idea? Gas is sold on Sunday with- 
out prejudice to law or reform. 


It it is such a vital 


matter that some of our citizens should have Sunday 
beer, and the law can’t be contrived so that they can 
get it legally, it.is time that invention stepped in. 

The congregation of the Methodist church of Sa- 
vannah, New York, has petitioned the Legislature not 
to allow saloons to be open on Sunday in New York. 
It is virtuous behavior on their part, for Savannah lies 
in that district of the State where mint is an im- 
portant crop, and the more days saloons are open in 
New York the better the market for mint. But the 
path of duty opened clear before the Savannah Meth- 
odists, and now it is all tracked up with their foot- 
marks. 

Our foot-marks would be in the path of duty too, if 
it were only clear. But it isn’t. The Methodists in 
Sevannah and others of our friends up the State make 
laws about the management of our saloons. If we en- 
force their Jaws our people rebel, and we get Tammany, 
dirt, no street signs, red-light infamies, extortion, ex- 
travagance, corruption, and all the Sunday drinks that 
any one wants. If we don’t enforce their precious laws 
our officials are charged with violation of their oaths, 
and our police force and our population generally are 
taught that law-breaking is not always wrong. It is 
a case where the punishment does not reach the of- 
fender. The folks that are doing wrong are those Sa- 
vannah. Methodists and their like. The folks who are 
suffering are we. Can’t the inventors step in and help 
us by devising some scheme for assuaging the Sunday 
thirst of our population which shall spell Salvation 
to the Savannah Methodists without coincidently spell- 
ing Damnation to us? 

Meanwhile citizens who still hope for helpful legis- 
lation, in spite of the attitude of the Savannah Meth- 
odists and the scruples of the Governor and Senator 
Raines, seem to be tending towards an agreement as 
to what the city should ask of the Legislature. They 
believe that if the Raines law can be amended so as to 
give restaurants the liquor-selling privileges now en- 
joyed by hotels, the Raines hotels will pat their cum- 
pulsory bed-rooms out of commission, and that nui- 
sance will disappear. And, further, they want a spe- 
cial election to be heid in the spring, at which our 
citizens may disclose whether or not it is their wish 
that saloons in New York shall be open on Sunday 
from noon until ten o’clock at night. These seem to 
be reasonable desires. If the up-State moralists can 
see their way to approve them, the condition of the 
town may be considerably bettered. 


Mark Hopkins. James A. Garfield was one of 

his pupils, and declared that his ideal of an edu- 
cational institution was a bench with Mark Hopkins 
at the other end. 

The new president of Williams is Mark Hopkins’s 
son, the Rev. Dr. Henry Hopkins, of Kansas City. He 
is a Congregational minister, and has lived and preach- 
ed in Kansas City for twenty-one years. 

Dr. Hopkins was born in Williamstown in 1837, 
the year after his father took office there. He gradu- 
ated at Williams in 1858, entered the ministry, and 
served as chaplain through the civil war. For fifteen 
years, until 1880, he had charge of a church in West- 
field, Massachusetts. He is an older man than is com- 
monly chosen to be president of a college, but he has 
long been a trustee of Williams, and he is a minister 
of distinction and influence in his denomination. 


T™ great president of Williams College was 


@A. 


an edict that Indians shall have their hair 
cut, give up painting their faces, and eschew 
war-dances, ghost-dances, and feasts of snakes and 


T= papers ascribe to Indian-Commissioner Jones 


dogs. London despatches say that the King of Eng- 
land wears velvet cuffs on his new frock - coats. 


Whether the Indians must have velvet cuffs on their 
frock-coats Mr. Jones seems not yet to have declared, 
but half-way measures don’t do well with the semi- 
civilized races, and if the Indians are to be in style 
they had better be in the latest London style. 

What Commissioner Jones is after is to break the 
Indians of the unprofitable habit of being Indians. 
Indians who retire from the stage, give up the pic- 
turesque, and assume the garb and implements of in- 
dustrial acquisition, doubtless get on better in the 
world and make their Great Father less trouble than 
those who don’t. The commissioner’s intentions are 
doubtless good, and possibly his orders are wisely con- 
ceived, but they sound shocking. 


@A. 


Stone back soon.—perhaps before the subway 

is completed,—anyhow before the Panama Canal 
opens. All recent reports about her speak positively 
as to her continued good health, and say that Madame 
Tsilka is well too. There was a story that Mr. Charley 
Schwab had left Monte Carlo in a hair shirt on a 
penitential pilgrimage to Constantinople to see the 
Sultan about Miss Stone, and, if possible, accompany 
her home. There was another story that the State 
Department was negotiating a transaction by which 
we would get Miss Stone, and the Sultan would ac- 
quire all our right and property in the Sulu Islands. 
Neither of these tales is credited. No one believes 
that the Sultan can get hold of Miss Stone, nor would 


T sion is every prospect that we shall have Miss 


any one take the Sulu Islands as a gift, much less as 


a ransom. As for Mr. Schwab, it is conceivable that 
he should prefer that on the day when he comes home 
the fire of the head-line artists and reporters should 
be diverted. If the papers published six columns 
about. Miss Stone, and merely added, “ Mr. C. Schwab 
arrived on the same steamer,” that would doubtless 
suit him as well as a bigger notice. Poor dear Mr. 
Schwab: the laugh has been on him. There is not 
a moralist from Los Angeles to Eastport who has 
not made a two-bagger off him, and the Evening Post 
made a home-run. 


HE Carnegie Institution seems to be an existing 

i fact. Nothing more is heard of the objection 

to receiving its endowment in the form of Steel 
Trust bonds, so that obstacle has doubtless been passed. 
The beard of trustees has been appointed, and their 
first meeting was set for January 29. One of them, 
Dr. D. C. 4tilman, formerly president of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has divulged important information 
about the aims and scope of the institution and the 
methods to be followed in realizing them. Mr. Car- 
negie’s idea, he says, is not to put up buildings, but 
to promote research. His institution will have no 
terms of admission or graduation nor courses of study. 
It will have about forty trustees, to whom, apparent- 
ly, it will be left to determine who shall have the 
usufruct of the institution’s privileges. After the 
trustees have met, we shall know more about these 
details. 

Meanwhile any one who wants to know what need 
there is in this country for such a foundation as Mr. 
Carnegie has laid, will do well to read in the January 
North American Review an article by. Mr. Carl 
Snyder on “ America’s Inferior Place in the Scien- 
tific World.” Mr. Snyder complains that. we are 
profiting enormously by the scientific discoveries of 
Europeans, and are making nowadays little or no 
return in kind. In applied science we have a great 
record. In scientific discovery we are not doing our 
share. Pasteur’s discoveries are said to have saved to 
France alone a sum greater than the cost of her. war 
with Prussia, and they are, besides, the basis of the 
germ theory of disease, antiseptic surgery, and a new 
science of medicine. We are prompt to use the dis- 
coveries of others, but too busy, or too something, to 
make discoveries ourselves. Mr. Snyder says that 
Americans have done little to make possible the tri- 
umph of Marconi; that to the science of metallurgy 
we have contributed scarcely anything; that the mech- 
anism of the brain is being unravelled without help 
from America; that the history of chemistry may be 
written without mentioning an American name, and 
so he goes on. We have able men, rich institutions, 
but knowledge for its own sake and discovery for the 
good of humanity seem not as yet to appeal to the 
American mind. Pasteur turned away from money, 
and gave all his discoveries to the world; Berthelot, 
the great French chemist, never took out a patent, 
and lived and died, famous, honored; and poor. In 
honor of Pasteur the Pasteur Institute was founded 
in France by public subscription. We have nothing 
like it, Mr. Snyder says, and nothing like the Col- 
lége de France, that made possible the work of Berthe- 
lot and of Claude Bernard, the great physiologist; or 
the Royal Institution in London, where Faraday did 
his work. Nor have we the university system of Ger- 
many, which gives the German professors so much 
time for original experiment. Mr. Snyder wants to 
see in New York an institution which will do here 
what the Royal Institution (founded by Count Rum- 
ford, an American) does in London. The Carnegie 
Institution, founded since his article was written, 
promises to help appreciably to meet the want that he 
has pointed out. 


HE cause of Filipino independence seems to be 

I looking up. At the Reform Club dinner in Bos- 

ton, on January 21, the Philippine question was 
discussed. The chief guest and speaker was President 
Schurman of Cornell, who was president of the first 
Philippine Commission. He gratified his auditors 
by declaring that the desire for independence is grow- 
ing fast in the Philippines, that the educated Fili- 
pinos are now unanimously in favor of it, that pres- 
ently when elections were held the voice of the Fili- 
pino people would be heard, and that “if they peti- 
tion the Americans for independence there is no doubt 
they will get it.” “The American people,” said Dr. 
Schurman, “ will never argue a people into subjection. 
The movement of the Filipinos will end in a grand 
climacteric of independence.” 

In the Senate in Washington the Democratic mi- 
nority report of the Philippines Committee proposes 
that we give up all claim to sovereignty in the Phil- 
ippines, and move out just as soon as the Filipinos 
have formed a stable government, and given due 
guarantees for the performance of our treaty obliga- 
tions and the safety of our Filipino friends. It pro- 
poses that we should retain military, naval, and coal- 
ing stations, and that there should be free trade with 
the Philippines while our occupation lasts, and after 
that such trade as we have with other foreign coun- 
tries. Such propositions as these seem reasonable 
enough to cause considerable annoyance to statesmen 
who believe in hanging on to the Filipinos till death 
do us part. 



































Personal 


an unusual crop of fine editorial 

work from the supporters of both 
candidates for the Presidency; but prob- 
ably the admission would be unanimous 
that the article which attracted more at- 
tention than any other published during 
that struggle appeared in. the Emporia 
(Kansas) Gazette, under the catching 
title, * What’s the matter with Kansas?” 
It was by no means the first good work 
from the pen of its author, William Allen 
White, but it promptly made him and 
the Gazette famous, and after being copied 
into nearly every newspaper supporting 
McKinley, was reprinted as a tract and 
circulated by the million copies. 

To a friend who was inquiring the other 
day how he came to write this notable 
screed, Mr. White said: 

“It was accident rather than inspira- 
tion. Mrs. White had gone to Colorado 
for a visit, and I wished to join her there. 
I had fixed upon a certain summer day 
for my start and arranged my affairs, 
when, hurrying through the street, | was 
accosted by a prominent Populist, who 
held me fast while he expounded an argu- 
ment on the silver question which he 
believed I could not answer. The inter- 
ruption annoyed me, and my irritation 
increased as our discussion on the side- 
walk drew a great crowd about us, who 
of course applauded everything my oppo- 
nent said, and jeered at all my responses. 
When I finally broke loose and reached the 
Gazette office, 1 found the printers howi- 
ing for more copy for the editorial page. 
I glanced at my watch to see how much 
time I had left to catch the train, and 
then plunged into writing, all hot and 
angry as I was. The sentences simply 
rolled off my pen, reflecting the state of 
my mind, and as | stuck the last page 


T= campaign of 1896 brought forth 

















William Allen White 


made a run for the cars. 
It did not occur to me that the article 
possessed. any merit—indeed, if I had 
stopped to think about it I should have 


on the hook I 








Farming Under 


IMULTANEOUS with the extensive 
development of the truck-gardens 
along the South Atlantic States to 


supply our Northern markets with winter 
vegetables and fruits, there has grown 
up an enormous industry near our large 
cities which is aptly described as “ farm- 
ing under glass.” 
was predicted by scientists that in time 
winter tarming would be carried on al- 
most as generally and successfully as sum- 
mer gardening, and that thousands of 
acres of rich land would be covered with 
glass, under which fruits and vegetables 
would be produced. This prediction is to 
a large extent realized to-day, and each 
succeeding winter it comes nearer com- 
plete fulfilment. There are nearly a thou- 
sand acres of land on Long Island and 
New Jersey covered with glass sashes, and 
during the cold wintry weather hardy 
vegetables are raised there for our tables. 
In competition with Southern vegetables 
these near-by products of our glass-covered 
farms command higher prices and more 
general demand. Hot-house lettuce, rad- 
ishes, kale, spinach, tomatoes, and other 
luxuries bring prices in midwinter that 
are within the reach of the wealthy only, 
but in time when more land is covered 
with glass it may be possible to raise 
sufficient to satisfy the purses of all 
classes, rich and poor alike. 
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Twenty years ago it | 


| the same land. 
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Notes 


supposed that anything dashed off in so 


much heat and haste would have been 
unworthy of printing. It was not till 
some time afterward, when letters and 


exchange newspapers began to pour in 
upon me, that [ realized that my wail of 
woe had stirred a popular chord. I could 
not write another such thing in cold blood 
to save my life.” 

















Wilber McBride 


FEW years after the Revocation of 
A the Edict of Nantes the Huguenots 

began to filter in through Holland 
to the interior of New York, and the 
organization of Orange County in 1683 of- 
fered an alluring “ local habitation and a 
name” to all Protestant admirers of 
William. of Orange. The demesnes thus 
established at the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth century 
by those sturdy settlers who have given 
to the State of New York some of her 
greatest ‘men have in most cases passed 
from the control of their descendants. A 
distinguished New York lawyer, Wilber 
McBride, Esq., is, curiously enough, the 
owner of the original Orange County farm 
which has come down to him from the 
time of his ancestors, William Bull and 
James McBride, who came over to this 
country with William Eager in a sailing- 
ship in 1728. Through the intervening 
generations Captain James McBride and 
General John McBride have kept the 
family name well to the front in all the 
emergencies of good citizenship. The 
quaint communities founded so many 
years ago by those rugged first settlers, 
in the wilderness, preserve some of the 
characteristics of the era before railroads 
and steamboats. The Bull house in Hamp- 
tonburg is still standing, and every year, 
in August, the descendants of William and 
Sarah Bull, now too numerous to be 
sheltered by its venerable walls, meet in 
a grove overlooking the beautiful valley 
in which William Bull built it, stone by 
stone, in 1727. Such family reunions fan 
the fires of patriotism and good citizen- 
ship. 


Southern truck may decay and wilt in 
the markets, the hot-house products find 
their consumers at little expense or 
trouble. This incentive to cover more land 
with glass has steadily contributed toward 


a complete revolution in our modern 
methods of truck-farming. Land near 


cities, valued at five and six hundred dol- 
lars an acre, cannot be profitably worked 
except by making it produce winter and 
summer crops, and in this respect the 
farmers have made it more successful than 
the best land of the tropics, where two 
crops can annually be raised. 

With the covering of the land with 
glass for farming purposes there has also 
grown up extensive experimental work in 
lines which contribute toward the same 
general end. Thus the fact that electricity 
has a certain decided effect upon the 
growth of plants has caused quite ex- 
tensive experiments with this agent to 
make it of practical value to the ordinary 
farmer. Its application to winter farm- 
ing under glass will undoubtedly prove of 
the greatest importance. Here, it is be- 
lieved, is a legitimate field for experiment 
that offers most tempting rewards to the 
agriculturist. The land covered with glass 
must produce two or three crops a year to 
make the investment profitable, and any 
agent that will stimulate and hasten the 
growth of the crops will prove a great 
boon. Electricity under certain conditions 
stimulates fruits, vegetables, and flowers, 
so that their season of growth is shortened 
from one-third to one-half. Some crops 
are not helped in this way. Flowers, tor 
instance, while their bloom is hastened 
and increased in size, are rendered fragile 
and delicate by electrically forced growth, 
and they fade very quickly after being cut. 

But certain vegetables aré stimulated in 
their growth by the application of atmos- 
pheric electricity communicated to the soil 
by net - works of wires, or by arc - lights 
suspended over the gardens at night-time, 
so the rays can shine directly on the 
plants. The vegetables thus forced in 
their growth reach an enormous size, and 
prove sweet and tender. Scientific experi- 
ments have demonstrated the value of 
electricity for certain crops, and it is now 
only a matter of a short time before our 
winter farming under glass will be further 
improved by applying electricity to the 
plants. Thus winter farming would prove 
more satisfactory and profitable than sum- 
mer, and, while snow and ice lay thick 
around on the landscape, thousands of 
acres of gardens would be producing their 
crops of luscious fruits and vegetables 
stimulated by the powerful rays of electric 
lights shining over their heads. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’Ss SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
hes 7 wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv. 


A MOTHER’S MILK 
may not fit the requirements of her own offspring. 
A failing milk is usually a poor milk. BORDEN’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILk has been the stand- 
ard for more than forty years. Send 10c. for ‘ Baby’s 
Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service saves time. ‘Time is the stuff of 
life. Have telephone service at your house as well as at 
your office and save time at both ends of the line. Rates 
in y-~) from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co. 
—[Adv. 








Cooxk’s IMPERIAL ExtTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE has a 
delightful aroma. It is perfectly pure and naturally 
fermented.—[ Adv, 








ABBsOTT’s,the Original AngosturaBitters makes work 
and hearts both lighter. At druggists and grocers.— 


Adv, 

















Glass 


Modern conditions of life and manufac- 
turing industries have contributed to this 
change of farming from summer to win- 
ter, and the same factors will continue 
to operate in the near future to further 
the same end. The manufacture of glass 
and glass sashes has enabled farmers to 
cover an‘acre of land to-day at an ex- 
pense of one-third what it cost ten and 
twenty years ago. The truck - gardens 
near the large cities are too valuable to 
remain idle even a part of the year, and 
by covering them with movable sashes 
they can be made to produce crops at 
all seasons of the year. Thus the early 
spring, late summer, and midwinter crops 
of vegetables are commonly produced on 
This heavy yield of three 
crops amply repays the farmer for the 
expense of ‘fertilizing his farm in the 
most systematic manner and for covering 
it with glass. The profits from such a 


| modern truck-garden often pay fifty per 


cent. on the investment. 

People in our large Northern cities are 
willing to pay the highest prices for out- 
of - season luxuries, and no matter how 
high winter ‘strawberries, lettuce, to- 
matoes, and peas cost, they will have 
them on their tables. The hot-house fruits 
and vegetables always command the cream 
of-the trade, and there is never a sur- 
plus of these goods carried over. While 
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Sanitary-Cleanser-Disinfectant 
Keeps the home sweet and clean and the body in health 








A most valuable 
booklet sent free if 


FRE 


you will only mention this pub- 
lication. Da it now. 


Carton containing two regular sized cakes of Life- 
buoy Soap sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 10 
cents, stamps or coin, if your dealer does not sell it. | 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICE! 111 FIFTH AVENUE 


LIFEBUDY SDAP 





THREE GOLD MEDALS 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Walter Bakers CG: 


Cocoa and Chocolate 





WALTER BAKER @ CO. LTD. } 








“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 


Has received the highest indorse- 
ments from the medical practitioner, 
the nurse, and the intelligent house- 
keeper and caterer % @ 


Walter Baker & G. Limitea 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Steam Carriage. 
PRICE, $900. 


The TOLEDO holds the long 
distancesteam carriage record. 
Toledo to New York, over goo 
miles, without a repair. This 
trip was a test to confirm our 
claims as to strength and reli 
ability. The longest and most 
severe test ever given a steam 
carriage. 

Send for Catalogue and Circular de- 
scriptive of the trip 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CAR CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
N. Y. Branch, 91 Fifth Avenue. 















Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington by specia! train on 
February 4. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transpor 
tation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), 
and meals en route in both directions while trav 
elling on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00 ; 
Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


THE “SOHMEK” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 273,500" 


in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. 








BOKER’S 


lhe best stomach regulator 


BITTERS 


None Detter in mixed drinks. 
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HARPER @ BROTHERS’ 


New Edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 


avericy Novels 








In 48 Volumes with Over 2000 IMustrations 
Forty-Eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 








Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month 
for eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


sere classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, combining, as they do, 


the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. No library is a library without 
them. Here are some facts about this great offer: 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. | 
2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. Size of cover, 5 x 7% inches. 
3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 


4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 
5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 


This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels, published in 1829, 
revised and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius, 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. If you do like them, send 
us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt 
of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, 
for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which 
periodical you want, Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW_YORK CITY 





This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold stamping on side and back. 
The price in this binding is $48. It will be sent on the same terms for $4 a month. 






























































May I Send You a 
Book? 


WILL mail you any book from the 
Tf list below if you send me your 
address. 


With it I will send an order on your near- 
est druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative. If you think that you need 
it after reading this book, you are welcome 
to take it a month at my risk. If it cures, 
pay your druggist $5.50. If it fails, I will 
pay him myself. 

This remarkable offer is made after a life- 
time’s experience. I have learned how to 
strengthen the inside nerves—those nerves 
that alone operate every vital organ. I 
make each organ do its duty by bringing 
back its nerve power. No case is too diffi- 
cult. 1 take the risk in all. 

In five years, 550,000 people have accept- 
ed this offer and 39 in each 40 paid. They 
paid because they were cured, for no 
druggist accepts a penny otherwise. 
The deczsion is left with you. 

Note that if my Restorative cures, the 
cost is a trifle. If it fails, it is free. Can 
you neglect such an offer when 39 out of 40 
who write me are cured? 


Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
Book No. 2 on the Heart, 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
Book No. 4 for Women, 
Book No. 5 for Men, 

Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists’. 


Simply state which 
book you want, and 
address Dr. Shoop, Box 
goz, Racine, Wis 











1877 + FOR 25 YEARS 


1902 
We have successfully treated all forms of : 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 

















en 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 

“has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private” 
institution in the world for the ‘oumaneat as tua Ps of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Adams, Mass 























Avoid There is a remedy which has 
Drugs cured many of 


Constipation & Piles 


and will help you 


Entona 


(White Wheat Gluten Suppositories) 
Commended by physicians, absolutely harmless. 
Fifty cents. At all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 
THE ENTONA CO., Dept. 9, 61 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Nothing Injurlous In 


BROWN’S 


Bronchial Troches 
ness, throat and lung troubles. 
Sold in Boxes only. Avoid Imitations. 


DIET 


In Illness €8 Convalescence 


BY 
ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTHROP 


This is a book that should be in every home. 
The author is the highest authority on the 
subject. The book not only summarizes the 
best and most recent scientific opinion, but 
presents in simple, practical form recipes for 
making all the dishes recommended. 


$1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











FISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELS! L 
th Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


Coug’! 1 
intime. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 


NESS and Head Noises a- 

nently cured. Illustrated book 

and month’s treatment free. 
Dr. POWELL 

21G Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


oa CURED arrose addicted to 
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CAINE. MO HINE.OPI 
LAUD OR a never-ia 
armless ome Cure. d 


Baldwin, Box 1212, Chicago, Ills. 
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Uncle Sam’s Man-Factory in Porto Rico| 


(Continued from page 138.) 


learned to know the sounds of orders | come to him through Uncle Sam, he has 
issued, even when they do not understand | gained other good things than army dis- 
the actual meaning of the words. Thus, | cipline and impressive clothing. The cases 
the first Americanizing influence of the | are numerous where he has gained the girl 
United States army has had its effect | whose image was engraved upon his fervid 
in San Juan. The next most important | Latin heart. The staid and practical offi- 
influence was along the line of cleanliness. | cers who have had charge of the organiza- 
I have already told what these men were | tion of the regiment will probably scoff at 
when they enlisted in the regiment. It | this theory. But army officers are men 
is extremely doubtful if any considerable | who know only how to fight, and have rel- 
number of them had ever known the sweet | atively small knowledge of heart affairs. 
sensation of an actual cleansing bath. The Porto Rico soldier has faults. The 
Up at Cayay, before the baths were built, | most serious of these is a seeming lack 
Major Swift had the raw recruits driven | of ability to distinguish between his prop- 
like sheep to a near-by stream. He forced | erty and another’s. There are always 
them to go in and wash themselves. They | many in the guard-houses on charges of 
not only disliked but resented such meth- | petty stealing. But it cannot but be ac- 
ods, and at times it even became necessary | knowledged by any one who has dealt with 
for the American non-commissioned offi- | merchants, either in Spain or her colonial 
cers whom they had with them to actually | possessions, that this fault is one which 
strip the men and throw them into the | has been taught with masterly earnestness 
purifying waters by main force. Now the | and skill to the poorer classes who spring 
great bath-room in the San Juan barracks | from Spanish blood, even when diluted, by 
and the big open-air shower-bath at Cay- | the Spaniards themselves. The Porto 
ay are always filled. At neither post is | Rico thief is not born, but has been made 
it necessary to control the matter of bath- | by Spain. Uncle Sam will change him. 
ing by official regulations. The erstwhile | I heard Major Swift make a speech to 
dirty men keep clean from choice. Thus | the assembled battalion at Cayay about 
the second Americanizing influence of this | this matter of petty thieving. Afterwards 
Porto Rico regiment has done its work. | I talked with officers, and found that most 
Third, the men, when they enlisted, were | of the offences had been of a minor nature. 
practically without clothes. The mature | One soldier had stolen the leggings of an- 
Porto-Rican, even in the old days, to some | other, because the other’s were clean of 
slight extent, covered up his nakedness, | mud and his were not. Another had taken 
but it was a land of nudity and shameless | a fellow-warrior’s pistol because it was 
exposure. To-day the children run the | bright and shining, while elbow - grease 
streets as naked as God made them. Both | would be required to put his own in good 
General Davis and General Henry insist- | condition at inspection. Many of the 
ed, so far as possible, on some kind of | numerous courts martial come from the 
clothing for natives who had passed a | failure of the soldiers to «present them- 
certain age. Their insistence was fruit- | selves at roll-call—in other words, because 
ful only to a slight degree. The edict | they are prone to absent themselves from 
that naked children could not be received | camp without leave or to stay longer when 
at the schools established by our govern- | they get leave than they have a right to. 
ment throughout the island had some | This is not surprising when one considers 
effect. But a greater love of clothing de- | the happy-go-lucky lives which all of them 
veloped out of the natty appearance of | knew before they joined our army. Ma- 
the clothed and natty-looking native troops | fiana in Spanish meant “to-morrow.” 
than came from any other cause. There | Writers for a century have given Latin 
is some sentimentality in the desire that | countries the nickname of “lands of the 
has come to the better-minded of the Por- | majiana.” It would be expecting too much 
to-Rican young men to join the army. The | if we looked for an instantaneous obliter- 
nicely dressed soldier wins favor with the | ation of a national characteristic in a 
Porto-Rican lass, just as Tommy Atkins | number of men, simply because they had 
charms the English servant-girl. become, through no particular fault of 

Thus, through the uniforms that have ! their own, soldiers of the United States. 











Beauty and Business 


ion among them, and their proverbial 
cleanliness. They sweep a street as if 
it were a room, and wash the house walls 
and door-steps as if they were a part of 
the house’s interior, they do in_ these 
medixval-iooking places, and pilgrims 
flock there for the reason that these fine 
ways prevail. 

In the most of our American towns, 
however, «esthetic notions have no place or 
influence. The multitude actually seem to 
prefer to see an old historic building of 
special beauty demolished in order that 
some inane or garish mixture of compo- 
site forms may take its place. In Paris, 
though, no building, private or public, 
can be built or changed without the con- 
sent of the city Municipal Art Committee. 
For Paris has been called and wishes al- 
ways to be the most beautiful city in the 
world. Very lately, to promote this ambi- 
tion, measures have been taken to produce 
a uniformity of good taste in the vari- 
ous business signs displayed there, over 
stores and public places generally. It is 
sought, in fact, to abolish every lettered 
board and sign, pictured or in print, that 
does not fall within certain artistic rules. 
The best artists have been invoked to 
make designs for them, so that these per- 
petually paraded advertisements may be 
really more than calls to trade, and be- 
come, in fact, things of beauty to look 
upot. 

Perfected in this way, they will be as 
much works of art as the poster has been, 
and instead of exhibiting a procession of 
barbaric loudness they will seem rather 
like a line of pictures in a gallery of art. 
And why not? If the window show, now 
widely dominant, has a value to trades- 
men because it is beautiful, why not make 
the side of the store and the sign upon it 
things of beauty also? 

The topic has really endless lines to | 
run out upon and cannot be too much 
emphasized. Goethe was right when he 
said that “we should learn to encourage 
the beautiful, for the useful encourages 
itself.” And the Greek mythology was 
right, too, when it married Venus to Vul- 
can (beauty with the blacksmith) to 
show that beauty and usefulness should be 
eternally in alliance. 

When you can make the business world 
pause long enough to see that artistic 
endeavor brings dollars, while philistine 
sneers at this sentiment becomes a loss 
to the community that indulges in them, 
both business and the betterment of the 


siderations—or beauty, to put the 

matter in one word—may be taken 
account of profitably in relation to busi- 
ness will seem strange and possibly super- 
fine to the plain, prosaic intellect. But it 
is true, nevertheless, that beauty is often 
a business asset of no mean importance. 

Mr. Brooks Adams very truly said in 
a recent lecture that Greece had in the 
Acropolis her finest asset. It has given her 
not only world fame, but has brought to 
that country,in connection with other mon- 
uments of art, many millions of dollars. 

There is a hint in this fact which even 
the philistine—the despiser of fine ideas 
—and the purely practical man may 
well make a note of. The promoters of 
town development generally, no less than 
those who boom country and sea-side re- 
sorts, should make it their chief business 
to study how to make their localities 
beautiful. Ancient and historical build- 
ings they should take pains to preserve, 
places made noted, or houses where em- 
inent men have lived, should be kept 
intact, and where their importance is suf- 
ficient should be marked with tablets. 
In the country isolated trees and the 
woodland generally should be cared for 
in such a way as to protect them from 
rude destruction. 

It is largely owing to the fine part that 
trees play in the landscape that Maine 
and New Hampshire, and in fact all 
prosperous summer-visiting regions, ob- 
tain their millions of dollars which are 
poured out by the city sojourner. In 
spite of this well-known fact the destruc- 
tion of trees has been wofully apparent 
in many regions, especially in the White 
Mountains, until on their behalf the New 
Hampshire Legislature has been appealed 
to, I believe, and an association has been 
formed to preserve these beautiful forests. 

In European countries trees can only 
be cut by the permission of the Forest 
Guardians, and some day this will be the 
situation here. They recognize, where 
civilization is not new and raw, that the 
beauty of a landscape is in its essence 
a public possession, and that private per- 
sons cannot even use their own wood- 
lands and individual trees and coppices 
in such a way as to destroy the larger 
and more vital interest in them that the 
public primarily possesses. 

Coming from the consideration of the 
country to the town, one may ask what 
it is that makes certain Dutch towns 


Ts bald statement that artistic con- 
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Never Varies 


Whenever or wherever 
it is found 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


in taste never varies. 








Age and Purity 


commingle to enrich the 
flavor and delight the taste. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 















PA Cocktail Anywhere} 


Always ready for use 
and require no mixing. 
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Manhattan, Holland Gin, 
Martini, Tom Gin, 
Whiskey, Vermouth, 
York. 


These cocktails are 
| made of 
pure and well 

tured liquors. They§ 
are of more uniformé¢ 
quality and more hoe 
oughly mixed than 
those prepared in a 
moment as wanted. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
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: SOLE PROPRIETORS 
29 Broadway, New York, 
and Hartford, Conn. 








MACAZINE FOR SALE 


WELL ESTABLISHED, WELL- 

known magazine, filling a distinct 
field. Is sold because owner is so 
actively engaged with other business 
that he cannot give it attention. A 
chance for the right party who can 
actively manage and push the pub- 
lication. None but those of positive 
financial responsibility will receive 
attention. Address 


OWNER, P. O. Box 165, N. Y. City. 

















20th CENTURY 


ELECTRO-VAPOR LA UN E S 


were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition because 
they are the best. They are elegantly finished, simple, seawor- 
thy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to 50 feet. $150 and up. Send 
toc. for handsome catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row 
Boats, Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., (Box 17), Racine, Wis. 


Go in Training 
for a High Salary 


We train young people and busy men and women 
BY MAIL for higher salaries and better positions, 
Booklet free, State position you desire. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box1159 Scranton, Pa. 
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What the Critics Say of HARPER'S MAGAZINE: 


The New York Times Saturday Review prints this letter from Edward 
W. Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, written to a friend 
who had complimented him on an issue of that periodical: 


“T thank you for your kind words of commendation, undeserved 
though they be. But pray never, even in kindness, speak of me 
as even one who understands the art of editing a modern magazine, 
much less to refer to me with emphatic adjectives, so long as the 
present editor of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 1s in the harness. 
Favor me by buying a copy of the Christmas tissue of that magazine 
and see for yourself an example of the highest art of magazine 
editing. Then you will see the shortcomings of all magazine 
editors in general, and, in particular, those of 
“Yours very sincerely.” 


The Hartford Courant says: 


No other country in the world can show a periodical publication 
approaching it in high excellence in so many different directions. 
It ts one of the things that we may send to any quarter or show to 
any one and always be proud of it.” 


The Boston Transcript says: 


“Too much cannot be said of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. It 
is difficult to speak of it in enthusiastic terms without passing the 
bounds of selj-restraint. The reader who holds it in his hand for 
the first time, however, will realize the difficulty of doing the mag- 
azine justice. Any editor who can issue so good a number has 
reason jor self-congratulation. The fiction varies greatly in scene 


and motive, but ts unvaried in excellence.” 





The Philadelphia Ledger says: 
“The influence which the Harper periodicals have exercised in 
every channel of improving thought and achievement can be scarce- 
ly measured : it has flowed continuously on, over vast areas, among 
millions of people, learned and unlearned, upon all of whom it has 
acted as an elevating, refining force.” 


The Baltimore Herald says: 
“A truly momentous number. It 1s not only the best of the maga- 
zines, but the best-illustrated magazine that has yet appeared.”’ 


The Brooklyn Standard-Union says: 


“A magnificent specimen of modern magazine making. The 
color printing is a revelation of the possibilities along this line.”’ 


Current Advertising says: 
“There can be no dispute about the present supremacy of HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE from a typographic and artistic point of 
view, and in the matter of real human interest its literary features 
have seldom been equalled. Plates print in HARPER'S as they 
were meant to print.” 


The London Daily News says: 
“The best illustrated magazine in the English language.” 


The Home Journal, Boston, says: 
“The wealth of reading offered by HARPEK’S at present is 
bewildering ; especially in fiction is this magazine rich, and the 
variety is sufficiently extensive to gratify all tastes.” 
































The World of Finance 


HERE was a belief, a little more 
| than a year ago, that Americans had 
such an abundant supply of capi- 
tal free to invest that they would eager- 
ly participate in almost any financial un- 
dertaking proposed, no matter from what 
part of the globe it came. This Was a 
popular idea on the continent of Kurope, 
where the energetic agents of Yankee en- 
terprises seemed to be walking away with 
many of the prizes which the commercial 
world holds out to the alert and indus- 
trious individual or corporation. America 
was coming to the front as a financial 
force with such rapid pace that what she 
did daily in her markets provoked a re- 
sponse on all European bourses. Instead 
of the regular morning inquiry from Wall 
Street of “What did London do?” we 
heard with satisfaction that bankers in 
the British capital, in Berlin, Amsterdam, 
and St. Petersburg, were leaning forward 
to catch the first response to the question 
of “ What has New York done?” Nearly 
every country with sound credit that need- 
ed money aid tested the temper of Amer- 
ican capitalists before they began to so- 
licit subscriptions to their loans. The 
incident of this period which gave us 
great prestige and temporarily _ trans- 
ferred in the public mind the leading 
money-market of the world from London 
to New York was the sly and accom- 
plished way in which a syndicate of our 
bankers captured the best part of a Brit- 
ish war loan. 

In a brief time many millions of Amer- 
ican capital went into foreign bonds. Rus- 
sia received assistance here for her rail- 
road to the East; obligations of the 
German Empire, of Saxony, of Sweden, 
and of the rich Teuton cities of Hamburg, 
Frankfort, and Cologne, were readily ac- 
cepted as first-class investments and pay- 
ing propositions, for they were much 
cheaper than domestic issues of the same 
rank. The latter were then being stead- 
ily advanced, and their income yield re- 
duced in the boom that worked values 
to the highest average price ever attain- 
ed in the United States. A great many 
of the English bonds were returned by 
the syndicate that bought them, and made 
a good profit on the transaction, which 
they would not have done had they held 
them, as British consols made a_ sorry 
record last year. 

American investors have just been 
given another opportunity of subscribing 


for more German Imperial Three -per- 
cents. The issue is similar to that of last 
year. But the keen general interest that 


was displayed here toward the first out- 
put has been lacking toward the second, 
though the amount of the bonds taken 
here was satisfactory. The significance 
of this is that it points to a change in 
the sentiment of American financial in- 
terests. When our bankers and investors 
signed their names for subscriptions to 
foreign loans in the latter part of 1900 
and in the early months of 1901, many of 
them were reckoning on almost endless 
buoyancy in stocks and commodities, and 
a general willingness to buy and _ sell 
both indefinitely. Now we find, to re- 
place this opinion, a conservatism which 
has not been forced, as it often is, by 
wholesale bitter experience in business 
endeavor, but by means of a natural and 
healthful slowing down from a state of 
great momentum. The position of the 
American investor just now is no differ- 
ent in regard to investment issues of 
Germany or other nations than towards 
those with which he has an intimate ac- 
quaintance at home. 
what he considers cheap and at the same 


time sound, and possessing the chance of | 


future increment. But, in general, he is 
inclined to lock on and watch events, 
where a year ago he bought fearlessly, 
and at times injudiciously, of all sorts and 
classes of securities. 

That New York bankers are now the 
watchers instead of the watched, and 
that they have their eyes on London and 
Berlin, Paris and St. Petersburg, does 
not imply that they have met failure in 
the aim to place their country in a 
stronger financial position than any oth- 
er. That happy condition will 
finally, though gradually. The ambition 
was to reach it too soon. Young nations, 
like young men, have to take a rear place 
for ‘a certain length of time. in the race 
with mature and experienced competi- 
tors, though occasional spurts carry them 
far in the lead. With all of our wealth 
and resource we had to borrow heavily 
of foreign bankers to carry on the giant 
syndicate’ undertakings of last spring. 
Great Britain, though abused and of de- 
clining commercial fame, is still the rich- 
est nation in the world, while France, slow 
to progress and timid in respect to new 
capital outlays, has millions of francs to 
lend on good collateral. Germany has 
gone through a severe industrial crisis, 
and is recovering. To-day there is prob- 
ably a greater itching for speculation in 
Berlin than in any of the great financial 
centres. The boom in South - African 
mining shares received its first stimulus 
from the Germans. New York helped 
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DEAL IN 


Redmond, ) is Grae 
Kerr & Co. investment 


ie ee Securities 


41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business. 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. Securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Issue Travellers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


available the world over. 





Chicago Office: Rookery Building. 
Philadelphia: Graham, Kerr & Co. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. London, E. C. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
N. Y. Produce Exchange. 

44.46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HARTFORD OFFICE: HILLS BLOCK, 847 MAIN STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
STOCKS—BONDS—GRAIN—COTTON 
Transact a general brokerage business in lots of all quantities. 
Information on financial subjects gladly furnished. Write us. 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 





Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. International 
Cheques. Certificates of 
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| TISEMENT, dated 


WEEKLY 
Official Legal Wotice 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
January 10, in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 13th inst., and con 
tinuing therein consecutively for nine (9) days follow- 
ing the above date, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 


| tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for 


OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named street, in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTIONS 9 AND 10. EAST 
158TH STREET OPENING, from Third Avenue 
to Brook Avenue. Contirmed December 27, 1901; 


27, 
entered January 10, 1902, 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 


| City of New York, Department of Finance, 


Comptroller’s Office, January 10, 1902. 





| ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEN T. TY 


SEMENT, dated January 20, 1902,in THE Cl 
RECORD, commencing on the 22d inst., and continu- 
ing therein consecutively for nine (9) days following 
the above date, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX 

TH W 


NUE REGULATING, PAVING, AND LAYING 
CROSSWALKS, from 177th Street (Tremont Ave- 


nue) to the north crosswalk of 189th Street. 


Commercial and Travellers’ | 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, January 20, 1902. 





Beautiful Muslin for Wedding Trousseaux— 
“ 
; ne as linen, as soft as silk.” 
For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application, 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Manfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin, 
79 and 81 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Soenold 


Upholstery. 


Curtain Materials, Tapestries and Furniture Coverings. 


Cretonnes. 


Printed Tuscan Linens. 
Glazed Chintzes. 


Swiss Muslin & Lace Curtains, 


with lace frilled edge, made to any size desired, 
bedspreads to match. 


Window Shades. 


Venetian Festooned, Opaque and Transparent, 
King’s Scotch Holland Window Shades to Order. 


Mattresses, Bolsters and Pillows. 
Hotel and Yacht Work a Specialty. 
Estimates on application, 


Broadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 











Bicycle 
Playing 
Cards 


No other 25c. card is so 
durable and satisfactory. 
Sold by dealers from Greenland to Australia. 
Gold Medal, Buffalo, rgor. 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 
Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 
A 120- page Hoyle mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2-cent stamps. 


| The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, Ohio. 














( 
good crops, good 
crops make more cus-. 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That’s the 


secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE, 

















If not handled by your grocer, send his name and address and 
receive Free Sample and Booklet. HUYLER’S, 868 B’way, N. Y 


FOR THE OPEN FIRE 
A thimbleful 
sprinkled onthe hot 
coals,produces brilliant 
and lasting colors. 
ted Prepared from salts of 
the sea. Sample package 
by mail for 1acents postage, 
The H.S.Co.440Capitol ave. 

Hartford, -«- Conn. 
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Many men have something to retire on, 
but nothing to retire to. Long years of 
struggle for a fortune useless to ¢hem. 
Better less struggle and more life in- 
surance. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 

921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Manhattan Cheatre 
HON. JOHN GRIGSBY 


with FRANK KEENAN. 


Evenings, 8:20. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:15. 


IDNIGHT OO me geet FAR 
M EAST. 15th Tour. 

First Class. JUNE. Sweden, Petersburg, 
Moscow, The Great Fair, Volga River, Bokhara, Sam- 
arkand, Tiflis, Sebastopol, Odessa, Buda- Pesth, Vienna, 
Munich, Tyrol (side trip to Italy), Switz., France, 
England. i2 persons only. Addr 





B'dway & 33 St, 
New York 








ess 
M. T. SHEPHERD, 372 Boylston St., Boston. 
to do piece work at their homes. We 
furnish all material and pay from $7 
to $12 weekly. Experience unnec- 
essary. Send stamped envelope to 


ROYAL CO., Dept. 9,34 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill 


CAPTURED MAUSERS and MILITARY GOODS 
CATALOGUE, 1,000 Illustrations, Regular Cyclo- 
pedia, mailed free. F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, N. Y 





HETLAND PONIES for Sale. Write to-day 
for price-list. W. E. WARNER, Youngstown, O. 
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along the movement, assuming a broadet 
interest in Rands and Kaflirs than ever 
before, though but a speculative one, for 
Americans are not yet ready. to invest 
money in properties at the other end of 


the world. Great Britain must add an 
other large sum to the total charged 


against the Boer war. In April, probably, 
a loan of at least twenty million pounds 
sterling will be negotiated. This will be 
the final borrowing in behalf of a most 
faulty military campaign. France 
been hoarding gold until the stock of it 
in her bank is now approximately at the 
maximum point in its history. The busi- 
ness depression in Germany and England 
has limited the demand for money ae- 
commodations, as the strength of the loan 
account of the government institutions 
of both countries shows. When trade 
does revive abroad there will be abundant 
funds to accelerate it. 

Here in America we read occasionally 
of some striking political scheme of the 


twas 





Russians. For a time we hear it dis- 
cussed, and then the events in that em- 
pire pass from view. We get but brief 


glimpses of the still chaotic commercial 
conditions there, and sudden and _fast- 
fading views of the schemes of the man 
—M. De Witte—who, so long as he lives, 
will vearly bring his country new power 
and position. No minister in Europe has 
broader plans or greater energy. None 
has steeper paths to climb. Americans 
should be interested in him, for his ad- 
vance was that from the rank of station 
agent to the position of first influence in 
Russia. He has sold a large block of 
bonds of the government railway to finan 
cial institutions in the United States. 
He hopes to sell more. Although silent 
concerning her policies, it is generally 
believed that Russia will borrow, some 
time this year, as large a sum as Euro- 
pean bankers will lend her. She must 
continue to borrow for years to come, for, 
in spite of her great gold-supply and the 
immensity of her resources, she often seems 
to be lean and starving, and dependent for 
material support on the stronger nations 
about her. Her financial needs will long 
continue to be among the most important 
concerns of European and, possibly, 
American bankers. The Trans - Siberian 
road, which has absorbed so much of her 
revenues, will have to be rebuilt. In or- 
der to turn to account the concessions 
that she has in Manchuria and south of 
that country, Russia must spend vast 
amounts there. Whether the territorial 
expansion of the empire will run far 
ahead of its gain in wealth is one of the 
unsettled questions. So conservative an 
authority as Pierre Leroy Beaulieu says 
that “ Russia covets the whole of North 
China.” When M. De Witte for his gov- 
ernment secured the privilege of respon- 
sibility for the Chinese loans, which were 
taken by Parisian bankers, he showed 
himself a diplomat of the keenest type. 
He also gave the world an inkling of the 
Czar’s policy in relation to China, for 
no one supposed that Russia, then badly 
crippled by debt, was to assume the réle 
of guarantor of Chinese bonds if she did 
not anticipate the compounding of the in- 
terest on her investment. For home im- 
provements, then, in social and indus- 
trial forms, for developing those great 
expanses of country to which she has a 
claim, but which are an incubus if not 
made to produce and yield revenue, and 
for military expansion, Russia’s future 
borrowings are bound to represent a large 
aggregate. 

These foreign financial aspects, some 
present, others remote, are subjects of 
study by men whose business it to 
prepare for new symptoms affecting trade 
and finance the world over, especial- 
ly now when our own security markets 
are dull, and conditions abroad, of which 
Americans have been taking . commercial 
advantage, are beginning to reshape them- 
selves and to assume a more cheerful 
character. 

Oe ee 


Harper’s for February 


TT February number of HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE contains a second instal- 

ment of Mark Twain’s new novel- 
ette, “A Double - barrelled Detective 
Story,” and in it also appear eight draw 
ings by Edwin A. Abbey, which illustrate 
scenes from Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Vil- 
lage.” They are accompanied by a critical 
article by Austin Dobson, These pictures 
are printed on a specially made heavily 
coated paper, and represent Mr. Abbey at 
his best in black and white. 

There are seven short stories in the 
number. Among the authors are the 
anonymous writer of ‘“ An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters,” Owen Wister, Mrs. Dude- 
ney, Virginia Woodward Cloud, Arthur 
Colton, Herman Whitaker, and Annie 
Hamilton Donnell. Maurice Maeterlinck 
writes of his ‘“ Motor-Car Impressions,” 
Arthur Lawrence recounts some interest- 
ing reminiscences of Sir Arthur Suili 
van, and Waldon Faweett contributes a 
valuable scientific paper on “The Sue- 
cessors of the Telephone.” There are many 
other attractive features, and the illus- 
trations in color and tint are uncommonly 
dainty and effective. 
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American Success Series 


“ Improvement the order of the age” 


No satisfaction short of per- 
fection is the principle 
underlying the great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier 
Typewriter 








Mr. EDWARD BOK, Editor of “ Ladies’ Home Journal ”’ 

A few years ago Mr. Bok was a stenographer for Charles 
Scribner's Sons. He is now vice-president of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. and editor of its famous publication. 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., ySY735"8*, 

















F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by. the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send Io cents for two sticks to the 


F.P.C. Wax Co., sities 
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| Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 





THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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SMITH & 


Quick, 


Electric Vehicles 


The entire absence of dirt, grease, 
and odor, combined with their al- 
ways ready advantage, make the 
Waverley Electric Vehicles fa- 
vorites with a large class of par- 
ticular, fastidious people. Wa- 
verleys have a mileage radius of 
over 60 miles on one charge. 


Price, $85O 


SEND 


SMITH & 
WESSON, 
13 Stockbridge 

Street, 


Springfield 


FOR CATALOGUE 








International Waverley Department 
Indianapolis Ind. 


Motor Car yew york BRANCH 
Company 391Fitth Avenue 











WATCHMEN!) 


WESSON Revolver. 


sure and accurate. 


protect 
with a 
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DAI, MV Fy appreciated z 
by connoisseurs 
| || FASTEST TIME ACROSS for its 


| THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco : 
5.15 p.m. third day. THE PAciric Ex- 
PRESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and 
arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. third day. 4 
THE CALIFORNIA EXPRESS leaves Chicago 
11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
8.25 a.m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
and most luxurious service via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND F 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


All meals in dining cars. Best of every- j 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 7 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 
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Sucea j 
Olive Gil 


Delicate 





(Norank smell nortaste, 
so frequent in some 4] 
brands of Olive Oil) 


Mii $uaranteed Pure 
Yili Oil of Olives only 


IS. RAE & CO. Estes. 1836 | 
: _LEGHORN, ITALY 


Flavor 

















carriage factories. B 


two profits are saved, and 





equipments, 






St. Louis, Mo. 
P. ©. Box 54. 






Shipped from 
Columbus. 


We will give you the wholesale price on any buggy, 
surrey, phaeton, or other high grade vehicie uhat we 
make at our factory. This price will be actual factory 
cost with a small profit added. You can buy from 
us On the same terms that the jobbers buy from the 
our system of selling direct 


YOU 
Get the Benefit 


Satisfaction is guaranteed—if you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, return the carriage to us and we 
will pay freight charges both ways. We have also in 
stock a full assortment of harness and other horse 
Write for full illustrated catalogue. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
{ Write to nearest office. j ceisme z 2." 
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k Ilustrated. $1.50. 


Adventure 


By, the Author 
of **The 


HARPER & BROTHERS | Conspirators’’ 














| Gold Medal, Paris Universal 


a 
Exposition, 4900. U 
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HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 
TOILET POWDER—- CHT. FAY, inventor 
9. Rue dela Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those baring the word “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FA 









SPECIAL, 











NEW YORK CITY 
Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours eee 
Via New York Central—Lake Shore Route, ... 





“LAKE SHORE LIMITED.” 














